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“Please make the it | 


thicker, Daddy!” 


Now. that’s a problem. isn’t it? You ¢ 


essot thin lee. so your trust 


DD =I! “Please make the 1 e thicker, daddy ee 
One of these times he'll learn that there are things even a dad cant 
( But eel up. Long after that. he will begin to discover many wonder- 
ful t os you have done... that today are bevond his understanding. 
- ; ; = ; 
One of these is. in its own way, “making the ice thicker for vour whole 
; s the ] tection vou ive the aa throuch your life Insurance, 
il pr le for them In your place, if ever it should be needed. 
Of se you have some life insurance: but is it enough today. in 
se times of nd st rising living costs? Your nearby Great- 
West ‘ ( c tative w 1 weleome an opportunity. to show vou 
- I can mult piv vou family s proter tion 
) skate ¢ t ice, The need for adequate life 
= ‘ te } Is ‘ té tt ‘ ‘ belore see our experienced _ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Lord Russell on Radio 


B K. SANDWELL is right, “the 
Pitches are Limited” (S.N., Jan. 19). 
But that fact did not bring about 
Bertrand Russell's removal from the 
radio. Neither was it a matter of free- 
dom of speech but rather the much 
greater problem of freedom of audi- 
ence. In Canada the majority have 
freedom to speak or to listen as they 
choose; it is only the minority who 
has neither of these treedoms. If the 
majority of Canadians had wanted to 
hear Bertrand Russell, he would not 
have been removed from the air. 
Twice the number of “p.tches” would 
only mean twice the number of com- 
comedians, crooners and, 
on Sundays, clergymen, but still no 
room for Lord Russell, unfortunate 
though it is for those of us who be- 
long to the, apparently, very 
minority who wish to hear him. 
WALKER 


mentators, 


select 


Toronto, Ont. NANCY 


Radio Twist 


IF, AS your “Editors Report” (Feb. 
2), “Willson Woodside’s tive chil- 
dren and wite switched radio dials 
last week and kept getting Mr. Wood- 
side”, because he was on two stations 
simultaneous'y. why were they 
switching dia's? Don’t they like listen- 
ing to Poppa? The rest of us do. 


Ajax, Ont, WoDSON WHITESIDI 


United Church and Temperance 


IN THE Feb. 2 issue I find an edi- 
torial on “Abstinence and United 
Church”. Perhaps you will be  sur- 
prised to find yourself in agreement 
with the Committee of the Church 
which has this matter in hand when 
you say, “Total abstinence never has 
been, and is not now, mandatory 
upon Christians.” This was definitely 


stated and apparently received with 


unanimity in the Committee. To sug- 
gest, then, that we are making “total 
abstinence a basic part ot United 


Church doctrine obligatory upon all” 
Is tO misrepresent the movement we 
are engaged in. It is probably to re- 
echo the mistake others have made in 
deriving from the 


facts from the 


misinformation 
rather than the 


Committee 


press 


concede that M1 


should be free to 


However. you 
Berry 
others, and 
Berry the 
Council, 


persuade 
When you add to Mr 
decision of the General 
1946, the supporting state- 
ment of 1946, and the instruction of 
1950 that “a campaign of voluntary 
total abstinence should be promoted 
in the Church” (Record of Proceed- 
ings 1950, page 334) you will appre- 
comes about that the 
United Church, not Mr 
ing forward into’ this 
Voluntary. Total 

I am not going to argue the validity 
of “moral campaigns” without which 
the Church would fail to have a very 
Impact upon society and 
drift into otherworldliness. but I am 


clate how it 
Berry. is go 
campaign of 
Abstinence. 


necessary 


encouraged to point out that we are 
not alone in a movement which ap- 
pears to be an outgrowth of the 
Christian conception of brotherhood. 
This is from page 206, Minister's 


Manual of the Church of § 

“There is one grave social 
with which the Church has 
actively for very many ye 
problem of drunkenness and 


to which it leads. Ever si 
union of the Churches in | 
General Assembly have ea 


passed unanimously the follo 
liverance: 

‘The General Assembly, 
recognizing and acknowledgin 
tian liberty of conscience, rec 
the adoption and practice of 
abstinence as justified on its o 
its and for the sake of others 
the best method of removing 
ot intemperance. , 

One is further encourage 
fact that Lambeth Confere 
done likewise and that the 

Catholics have three teh 
tions at work along similar 
Vol. 4, Tot. A. B. na 
ature is headed “An Appeal 
untarv action by United Chu 
ple”, or as defined by Mr 
“witness for temperance th 
this country that would mak: 
the world that the Church me 
it says through its Councils 


Ottawa, Ont (RevV.) HUGH 


Canadiar 
IN YOUR recent editorial “Test 


Students” you make the 
comment: “We should not 
the time ot high-school stude 
trom the study of the great 


thay 
JUland 


Oblem 


ng de. 





poets even to make them acqgua 


with Lampman and Bliss ¢ 

For a great majority of o 
dian youth the high school 1 
completion of their academic 
That they should thus venturi 
future citizens of Canada 
having an opportunity to 
acquainted with the beauty 
tion and lofty ideals of our 
ing poets, is not only regret 
a reflection on the lukewarn 
ism of our educational auth¢ 
am convinced that the readi 
Canadian poets would foste 
for poetry which all the te 
the English bards has quite 
tailed to accomplish. 


Edmonton, Alta W 


Montgomery and 


IN YOUR editorial 
you remarked that q 
freshmen at McGill could 
a Canadian novelist, addin 
not think that Hugh M 
Mazo de la Roche, Morley 
or T. B. Costain need be 
tressed at that. They do 
books directed to voungste 
What has happened to l 

gomery and Ralph Connor 
so out-of-date or so unimp¢ 
they are not considered 

mention? In my _ high-scho 
spent many pleasant hours ! 
available works of these tw 
Surely their books have not 
appeal to adolescents, no! 
so dated that the mode! 
would find them out of | 
today’s world 


Willowdale, Ont 
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Scl s, hospitals, playgrounds, parks 
sidewalks, Wate orks ill nes¢ 

ve a beginning. Usuall ‘ ure 
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But even before the first sod is turned and 
ne la ere must be funds. 
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PRAISE FOR THE CONSUMER 


by Michael Barkway 


77HETHER you feel virtuous or 
not, the economists are all very 
pleased with Canadian con- 
sumers just now. The Canadian people 
—and the Americans, too, for that 
matter—did the right thing last year. 
In Canada we actually bought no 
more goods or services for personal 
use in 1951 than we did in 1950. Our 
physical standard of living stayed the 
same. 

This is in spite of a very bad start. 
In the first quarter of last year we 
were buying far more than usual: in 
the rest of the year we must have 
bought considerably less. 

Ot course We spent more. Personal 
expenditures were up by 11 per cent 
(about $1,200 million) in 1951 com- 
pared with 1950. But the increase all 
we didn't get 
any And we 
didn’t spend as much as we earned. 
Compared with the Il per cent in- 
expenditure, 
comes were up by 18 per cent. The 
difference went in taxes and savings 
We paid 38 per cent more in taxes 
about which we had no choice. But 
we also saved twice as much—which 


went on higher prices 
more tor our money. 


crease In personal in- 


was by our own choice. 

These figures came out in recent 
reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and the Bank of Canada. 
They explain why nobody is keen to 
make forecasts about this vear. Who 
can guess whether the great body of 
consumers is going on 
whether we are going to start spending 


Saving, or 


our increased incomes again? 


Defence and Expansion 


rY\HeE reason why we did well to 

keep personal expenditure down ts, 
of course, that we are trying to do so 
many things in Canada. The sum total 
of our production last year (what the 
economists call the “gross national 
product”) increased—physically—by 
only about 5 or 6 per cent. But both 
governments and private business have 
been using far more physical resources 
for their various expansion programs. 

Federal, provincial and municipal 
spending was up by 22 per cent in 
physical volume; and most of this was 
from the junior governments. Private 
investment in physical terms was up 
9 per cent. 

There is no sign that either Gov- 
ernment expenditure or private in- 
vestment will be any lower next year 
We seem to be in for another year 
of trying to do almost more than the 
economy can stand. And in this case, 
Finance Minister Abbott's plain duty 
is to try to keep us consumers in a 
parsimonious frame of mind. 


Abbott on Surplus 

(7HEN Finance Minister Abbott 
broadcast about his surplus last 
week he was very wise not to apolo- 
gize for it. The Federal surplus, 
though larger than expected, had not 
been a bad thing, he said; it had been 
an excellent thing, not just for the 





Government but for all of 
For the first time he gav. ‘an ey 


planation, which might \ have 

been given earlier, of what ©. d hap ( 
pened to the revenue surp $30 : 
million of it went for © -cessar 
Government purposes whic would once 
otherwise have had to be me: by bor | 
rowing. Another $300 mil went dow 
to pay off debt which wot \ther- $ 10 
wise have had to be refunde. So ye d 
have been saved $15 to $1* millior n 
a year in interest charges at’s Ther 


very good thing in itself; ai 
ering what the bond market }as beer 
like it’s an uncommonly lu Q 
the Government didn’t have to bor. 
row $500 or $600 million t Vear 





Triumph for Curtis 


7. long-delayed — announcement 
that arrangements have been con 
cluded to supply the Royal Air Force 
with F86 jet fighters from Canadair’ 


Montreal factory represents great we 


triumph for the Chief of the Air Stafi the a 

Air Marshal Wilfred Curtis oe 
Only a few years ago he was being 

violently criticized for adopting ‘ 

F86 instead of the British “Vampir I was 


minister, Brooke Claxtor 
him, and shares in the 
dication. Even the British were critic 
of the Canadian decision at the time 4 
But for well over a vear the RAF vatch 
has been clamoring for F86’s fron ma 
Canada. This is the fighter « 
evervbody wants. It is 


anything the RAF is flying, and th 


jet. His 
stood by 








superior ¢ clos 


Canadian squadrons in England are Grand 
the envy of their British colleagues 
As mentioned last week, we are eyen show 
helping out the Americans by sparing stage 
some of Canadair’s precious produc with o 
tion for them. except 
Although the RCAF is officia shom 
the “junior” of the three services, All f the 
Marshal Curtis is the “senior” of the my sta 
Chiefs of Staff. He is also the onl dent 
one of them who has served in al! hearsa 
three services. He joined the infantry and w 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 'aKe ON 
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gEMINISCENCES OF A SUPER 


ACTING WITH THE GREAT SARAH 


by B K. Sandwell 











was quite 


tf them 


1 Was to 


and give 


, 


OF the most plausible, if 

perhaps one of the best, 
my qualifications for being 
c critic is the fact that I 
| with Sarah Bernhardt. The 

which we played is torn 
¢ play which we performed 
n—it was a highly romantic 
> drama of blood and agony 
ental setting, called “Izeyl”. 
be but few left of the audi- 
h saw it, for it was presented 
nd Opera House in Toronto 
6, 1896, which is almost 56 
».. The house was crowded 
pplause was tremendous, but 
delude myself with the idea 
of it was intended for me. 

a third-year student in 
ind when the theatre man- 
et it be known at the Uni- 
ita few supers who knew a 
ich could be used and would 
a night a large bunch ot 


down to apply. I was among 


ted, and found that my part 

simple, consisting of only 
earances, all in a crowd. Two 
were silent, and in the third 


shout “A mort la courtisane!” 


evidences of horror. 


This was my first experience in the 


dent wi 
nearsa 
and why 


take OVe 


business, and I looked forward 
ng around in the wings and 


the lovely Sarah work her 
the stage. It was bitterly 
iting to find that we were all 


shepherded by the super-mas- 


to the lower recesses of the 
sub-basement Ww henever we 


ot actually required for the 
ind that when we were on the 


were much too occupied 
“business” to watch anybody 


the leader of the mob from 
ve got our cues. At the end 
vening I therefore transferred 


door ticket to a fellow-stu- 


o had not turned up at re- 
in time to get called for a job, 


was Only too delighted to 
my responsibilities. 


| should add that we were expected 


to rehe; 
shows 
the end 
more ¢ 
act tha 
lecting 
| paid 
saw S§; 
better 
likely 
when t 
are litt 
If, h 
acting 
Saw a 
hardt 
invalua 
Oomizin 
Curtain 
electric 
change 
But e 
manne 
keepin 


se and play in three different 
d were not to be paid until 
of the engagement. I was 
icerned about seeing Sarah 
‘bout playing myself or col- 
a night, so the second night 
y way into the “gods” and 
jou’s “Gismonda”, a much 
‘vy though not one that is 
be revived in these days 
artifices of play construction 
esteemed. 
vever, I saw little of Sarah's 
vself playing in the show, I 
\d deal of the famous Bern- 
iperament and received an 
lesson in the art of econ- 
energy. Her rage, after the 
me down, at the unfortunate 
"responsible for some 
| the lighting was terrifying. 
more interesting was the 
n which she relaxed—after 
very muscle under iron con- 


trol so long as the audience could see 
her—and let herself go limp, even for 
the minute or less between the fall 
of the curtain and the raising of it for 
taking a recall. She was already 52, 
and used a heavy make-up w hich at 
close quarters was far from beautiful, 
and she got very little of her effects 
by delicate facial expression; the 
grand gesture, the sweeping move- 
ment of the body, and above all the 
exquisite modulation of the voice 
were the chief tools of her art. 

She was almost always hard up, 
and was accustomed to playing long 
seasons of eight performances a week 
in tours that took her all over Europe 
and the Americas, including many 
places where travelling was not lux- 
urious. The plays of those days were 
written to exploit the star, and her 
parts were often of terrific length, 
requiring almost as much output of 
energy as a Wagnerian opera role; and 
she had learned never to make a 
move, and never to exert a muscle to 
maintain a pose, if the move or the 
pose was not necessary for her effects. 


I SAW her many times after that, in- 
cluding one extraordinary occasion 
in London when she played in “Pél- 
léas et Mélisande” with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. The performance was not 
as memorable as one would expect, 
for the stvles of the two actresses did 
not blend at all weil, and the produc- 
tion was not as well stage-managed as 
it should have been; probably it could 
not have been with two such con- 
trasted personalities. The finest per- 
formance I ever saw her give was in 
Rostand’s “L’Aiglon”, which besides 
being admirably suited to her acting 
style (as Maeterlinck’s writing was 
not) was also very fine poetry, ex- 
quisitely delivered. But another superb 
performance was her “Phedre” which 
she gave in Montreal as the last item 
of a week the rest of which was de- 
voted to contemporary French drama. 

All the works of the latter class 
were violently condemned by the local 
clergy, and were consequently at- 
tended only by the English-speaking 
public and that section of French 
Montreal which is not greatly influ- 
enced by clerical interdicts in matters 
of art. But on Saturday night, when 
the interdict was lifted, the Théatre 
Frangais held such a gathering of the 
old French families of Montreal as 
had never been seen within its walls 
and was never to be seen there again. 

The relations between Sarah and 
the French theatre-going public of 
the Province of Quebec were never 
entirely affectionate, for on her first 
visit Sarah was greatly annoyed by 
the attitude of the clergy towards her 
repertoire, which included “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’, and towards her deci- 
sion (or that of her American man- 
agement) to give two performances 
on Christmas day in Montreal. She 
was not really forgiven until close to 
the end of her career. 
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Payment of principal and interest on Ontario 
Hydro Bonds is guaranteed by one of the 
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Price: 100 and interest, to yield 4.00% 


Investment in these bonds provides a guaranteed 
income during the term of the security of $40 
each year for every $1,000 bond purchased, and 
the assurance of the Province of Ontario of 
repayment of principal at maturity 


Your order will receive prompt attention 
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Pride of Provinces 
and Tax Rentals 
TTITHIN the near future Mr. Frost of Ontario 
and M. Duplessis of Quebec will have to 
decide whether they are going to bring 
their provinces into the new federal-provincial tax 
agreements Ontario and Quebec were the only 
provinces to stay out of the five-year agreements 
which are now about to expire, and an article on 
Page 21 provides assessment of what thev have 
financial terms Quebec’s loss was much great- 
than Ontario’s, because Quebec's tax potential is 
nuch lower than Ontario’s. But Ontario also has 


t revenue through Mr. Drew’s stand of inde- 


pendence in 194 Not even corporation income 
ile all the eight 


ax at per cent (whi “agreeing” 


provinces were levying only 5 per cent), coupled 
with other irksome corporation levies, sufficed to 
match the revenues which the federal rental pay- 
ments would have provided 

Ontario, but not Quebec, could have increased 
its revenues above the federal payments if it had 
elected to collect personal income taxes But no 
province has taken up the federal offer of 1946 
to refund income tax paid to a province up to 5 


cent of the federal tax. The offer could be 





withdrawn at anv time. But even if it stands, it 


does not make sense at this stage in history for 
Ontario or any other province to try to establish 
the skilled administrative machinery required to 
lect personal income tax 
If Mr 


sure he should, then the financial case for keeping 


Frost abandons this thought, as we feel 


Ontario out of the federal-provincial agreements 
is difficult to see. The new federal offer would give 
Ontario an assured income for the next five vears 
in excess of anything that Queen’s Park is likely to 
raise at the present level of taxes. The same thing 
is even more transparently true of Quebec. Surely 
would be folly to ask Ontario and Quebec tax 
payers to submit to yet higher provincial taxes 
merely for the pleasure of paving their money to 


he province rather than to Ottawa 


Critics and The Surpl 


r 
ieee PATH of financial 
be turned into a political booby-trap. But much 


esponsibilit 


US 


rectitude ought not to 


Abbott's surplus is 





Ss c C S s to be a deliberate 
ca capital out of public 

S > vspaper writers and some poli 

Ss are us t ¥n megaphones to magnify 


r vn r budget 
Sals J duce a surplus of the 
cs Vn V en ne WIS 
{ { | fl éhae 
) imaZe t an 
C d be out by as much 
B s nothing surprising o 
Half of t rplus comes trom Mr. Abbott's 
>Stimat } venues He did not foresee 
+> ] i > ' “mr . ] 
sonal incomes, and especially 


vould reach the very high 
tained through 1951. Nei 


did anyone else. More 


“TO DRESSING 
feoomM 





Coming Out for the New Period 


over even if, last April, Mr. Abbott had some hope 
that the gross national product would exceed his 
forecast by 6 per cent, as it did, he would have 
had no justification for budgeting on this basis 
National finances are not to be conducted on the 
basis of the most optimistic guess, least of all in 
times like these when any Government deficit must 
be seriously inflationary 

The other half of the current surplus comes from 
under-spending by the defence departments. There 
are various reasons for this. One is the delay re- 
sulting from continual changes and modifications 
in designs. Another is the slowness in delivering 
weapons and parts from abroad. A third is, no 
doubt, an over-optimistic appraisal last spring of 
what could be accomplished in 12 months. None 

h 


ot these is Mr. Abbott's fault 


Instead ot complaining about the double error 


which has thus created this vear’s surplus, we 


should be thankful that revenues do exceed expec 
tations 


We must particularly Abbott's 


hope that Mi 


political courage will protect him trom the tempta 


tion to be swaved by all this criticism. He is un- 


ikelv, we feel sure. to budget deliberately for a 
concealed surplus this year. The danger is that he 


be influenced enougt 


may » by all the evidence of 
public misunderstanding to be over-optimistic in 
his forecasts for this budget. If he did vield to this 
temptation it might be politically understandable; 


but it Would be economically indefensible 


Norman Douglas 


\ GOOD CASE can be made for the proposition 
that Norman Douglas was the last of the great 
“South Wind” appeared in 1917, 


English novelists 


and in that period was naturally slow in mak 


way into general recognition. It is a book 


modern people, but it is not a modern book 


author himself was not a part of the dec 
which he described. He was a very sane a 
19th century mind, looking at a society wt 


already showing signs of the decadence w! 


since progressed so much further, and look 


it with a complete moral tolerance but a p 
sense of the disaster towards which it was 

Norman Douglas had a good deal in ¢ 
with Anatole France, including great urba 
intense dislike for vulgarity, a highly polis 
undemonstrative stvle, and a= lively w 
France, he was a pagan to the extent that 
was influenced more by Greece than by 
but the whole tradition of the Renaissanc 
him. He was a civilized man writing of a 
World which in his formative period was s 


civilized but in peril of losing its civilizatn 


Marriage Postp: 


I WAS NEVER reasonable to suppose 

courtship of France and Germany wo 
smooth one. Marianne is a cultured lady, 
past her prime. Hans is a husky fellow a 
What crude. And their families have 
speaking for a long, long time. Come to 
it, it is remarkable that they ever got 
altar at all, and a tribute to the tactful 
ment of Uncle Robert and Uncle Kon 
too soon to say that the marriage is of 
looks as if it will be postponed for a go 

Two views of what happened are cur! 
holds that things had been going decepti\ 
that the high purpose and dedicated Eur 


in 








while 


One 


wel 


nism 


seem 
pushi 
Suc 














torn 
SLL 


man and Adenauer concealed popular 


Sc 
i and ignorance which had to have their 
jay, sooner or later. The other view is that the 
yreak-i') Was entirely avoidable and due to rather 
stupid tions by either side. The unannounced 
French action raising M. Grandval from High 
Commissioner to Ambassador to the Saar jabbed 
Germa”. in a very sensitive spot: this undoubtedly 
ooked ‘ike a further French move to prejudice 


the fu of this important industrial province in 
jdvance of the peace treaty. The simultaneous 
action © the Bonn delegate to the European Army 
confere;ce in Paris in bringing up the question 
of Germian. membership in the Atlantic Treaty 
seemec most people on the Allied side to be 
gushing ‘hings too hard. 

Such “ings could have been avoided or handled 
na beller way. Yet the unreasonable reaction 
which ! set up in the press and parliaments of 
yoth countries gives weight to the first view, that 
the leaders had gotten ahead of their public. Just 
the Schuman Plan, for pooling French and Ger- 


man and other Western European coal and steel 
sroduction, was a big enough step for the time 
zing. It would have been well if the French and 
Germai veople could have been given a year or 
wo to digest it. But the defence crisis presses, so 


the European Army plan has been slammed right 
yn top of the Schuman Plan. Logically, the French 
seople ought to have been delighted that the Ger- 
nans wanted to join the Atlantic Pact. For if they 
fear—as some say they do—that the Germans may 
jominate a European Army without Britain in it. 
was a way to balance the Germans with 
jot only Britain but the United States. Our people 
should have been glad, too, that Germany wanted 
0 come in with full membership on our side 
Haven't we spent billions in aid and risked war 
ver the Berlin airlift to keep her from running 
vf with the Soviets or the Soviets from running 
ff with her? Both the Germans and the French 
ught to see that their rivalry over the Saar can 
aly be solved within the European community 
hev h been trying to build. 


Ryerson Needs More Space 


NONE of the most congested areas of mid-town 
Toronto stands a statue of Egerton Ryerson, 
the forthright educational giant who created On- 
‘ario’s school system. Behind it sprawls the century- 
Md mode! and normal school for teacher training 
0 Ryerson’s set-up. Jammed on the small campus 
ae nine temporary buildings, built by the Air Force 
i8 1940 for ground training for aircrew. Those 
duildings have only scrap value; the old normal 


school is dull and long past proper repair. But in 
spite of pant handicaps, a rather remarkable school 
carries around Dr. Ryerson’s statue. It is the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, a junior college 
‘hat offers training for those occupations that re- 
quire t or three years’ instruction beyond the 
evel of secondary school. 

In 192% the daytime enrolment was 200, and in 
195} 20. Night school enrolment now stands 


#2650 Ryerson Institute seems to be increasingly 
ar vith young people and with a score of in- 
Uustries .erved by it—electrical and radio, mechani- 
caland dustrial, graphic arts, jewellery, furniture, 
‘od, an! building construction. One large aircraft 
Tanutaciurer has promised to take all the graduates 
can vet from Ryerson. Forty-two CBC tech- 
tilans sre going there from all over Canada to 


tudy 1 Every province is represented; 74 pet 
nt of «i! students enrolled come from centres out- 
ide Toronto. 

Nowadays university presidents are asking that 


eater ittention be paid the liberal arts and that 


universities never forget their purpose in the hu- 
manities. (Newman’s Idea of a University still 
seems to be a fairly good educational road map.) 
So universities must look twice before adding de- 
gree courses in things like hotel-management or 
radio-station operation. And so the value of the 
junior technical college like Ryerson Institute takes 
on a new importance. Already the Institute is 
offering instruction for over 300 university students 
enrolled in Occupational and Physio - Therapy 
Courses and Institutional Management Courses. 

New courses are being added to Ryerson each 
year but there is no room to grow. The Govern- 
ment of Ontario, which owns the Institute, should 
be preparing for the school’s future picking a site 
preferably on the outskirts of the city and planning 
an adequate plant. We hope that when the Institute 
people move to that new location they take Dr 
Ryerson’s statue with them. 








ARTHUR IRWIN 


National Film Commissioner 


— Mr. Arthur Irwin left ’faclean’s Maga- 
zine just Over two years ago ‘o take Over the 
National Film Board, his appointment aroused 
great public interest. When it was announced re- 
cently that his two-year appointment had been 
extended indefinitely, no one paid any attention 

The change is a tribute to Mr. Irwin’s accom- 
plishments. It reflects the fact that two years ago 
the Film Board was “news” not because of its films 
but because of rather general doubts about its effi- 
ciency. Now the Film Board only gets into the 
news, it seems, through flattering reviews of its 
productions. 

The public flurry of two years ago was largely 
based on allegations that the Film Board was har- 
boring Communists and was too bad a security 
risk to make secret films. But the more serious and 
significant complaint was that it was a badly or 
ganized unit, suffering from all the waste and in 
efficiency which goes with bad organization. The 
Communist scare was Mr. Irwin’s first worry, and 
it was one of the quickest and most easily solved 
The real effort of these last two years has been the 
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unspectacular and unexciting grind of trying to 
establish a more efficient organization. 

With a new and vigorous Board behind him, M: 
Irwin has won the confidence of his staff and has 
brought much better order into the Film Board’s 
operations. The degree of enthusiasm and artistic 
pride which went into the production of “Royal 
Journey” shows that the NFB has lost none of its 
professional skills; and it is good that Mr. Irwin is 
continuing the difficult job of bringing artistic 
effort into the harness of good management with- 
out throttling it. 


A Prophetic Verse 


~ ONG BEFORE he became a member of the 

staff of SATURDAY NIGHT, the present editor 
emeritus contributed to this weekly a set of epi- 
grams, one of which seems worthy of reprinting on 
account of its slightly prophetic quality at this 
moment when the Right Hon. Vincent Massey is 
settling the viceregal mantle about his shoulders 
and grasping the viceregal sceptre in his expressive 
hand. 

It was written at the time when the Canadian 
Parliament was memorializing the Crown to grant 
no more titles of distinction to subjects resident in 
Canadian territory, and it read: 

Let the Old World, where rank’s yet vita! 
Part those who have, and have not, title 
Here we have no such social classes— 
Only the masses and the Masseys 


Galt’s Proud School 


YALT COLLEGIATE, one of the few insti- 
tutions which in its own historv has bridged 
the wide gap between the early grammar school 
and the modern combined Collegiate and Voca- 
tional School, is celebrating its centenary. In all 
its years the Collegiate has striven to blend its proud 
traditions with modern methods just as in architec- 
ture it has kept its distinctive appearance while 
expanding in size. In fact, Galt believes, and there 
are people outside Galt who share the belief, that 
the old stone Scottish baronial building is Ontario's 
most attractive secondary school building. 

But the Galt Collegiate is a good example of the 
fact that outstanding teachers are more important 
to the success of a school than the buildings no 
matter how beautiful they may be. 

The famous Dr. William Tassie, principal from 
1853 to 1881, made his grammar school so famous 
that students came from all over Canada and even 
from the United States. It rivalled Upper Canada 
College for educational leadership and reached the 
point where 80 per cent of the enrolment came 
from outside Galt. 

The assembly hall is named after the stern old 
doctor who made the school so famous and who 
supervised the building of the first section of the 
present Collegiate on a lofty site on top of CPR 
Hill. 

No one school building in Canada has witnessed 
a wider departure in subjects taught than the Galt 
Collegiate. Dr. Tassie was strong in the classical 
tradition. Now five workshops provide material for 
training students in all types of mechanical work. 

Galt Collegiate has good reason to cherish the 
past. It is to be hoped that in the teaching of Eng- 
lish it will remember both Dr. Tassie and the recent 
report of Dr. Sidney Smith on the deplorable state 
of English knowledge among collegiate graduates. 

It should also remember its proud list of grad- 
uates. Outstanding in this list was the late Dr 
H. J. Cody who in graduating won the Prince of 
Wales scholarship and started from Galt on his 
distinguished career as a leader in religion and 


education 
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FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


THE FIGURES shown below—condensed from our 
Annual Report for 195 1—tell the story of the increase 
in our business during tke year, and indicate the 
strength of our financial position. 
Behind these cold statistics are the invisible assets of 
warm personal relations with our clients and the 
knowledge and experience gained in over fifty years of 
service to individuals and corporations. 

TELEV| 


1951 1950 
EARNINGS . . $5,340,000 $4,739,000 
EXPENSES . . 4,176,000 3,676,000 A. 
PROFIT 1,164,000 1,063,000 
TAXES 525,000 391,000 
NET PROFIT 639,000 672,000 
DIVIDENDS 430,000 410,000 
CAPITAL, RESERVE AND SURPLUS 7 
$8,554,000 T 
ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 3 


$1,083,000,000 ‘ 
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A PROBLEM OF APPEARANCE 





—Wide World 
TELEVISION interviews with President reveal his essential ordinariness but also his quality of earnestness, of trying to do a job and of constant plugging away. 


TV: NEW HAZARD FOR POLITICIANS 


Ven York. 

TP\HESE are tough days for the American 

politician running for major office. He has 
to guess what Stalin is thinking; understand 

e mores of the peoples of China; see through 
e Iron Curtain; count in billions of dollars; figure 
shen inflation may become deflation; take hold 
# the concept of global military strategy. And 

ddition to keeping the ward worker happy 
ind remembering to kiss the right babies. 

But before he can run the tough course success- 
tully he has another, new and hazardous, obstacle: 
elevision, For TV is now a major factor in Amer- 

politics and it takes far more than a blue 
pancake makeup to look good to the 
who take their political meetings in the 
1g n with a can of beer at hand. 


Car n politicians have no TV worries—yet 
But tl will have when the CBC finally gets 


g television. For just as radio has been a 
many years in election campaigns, so 
Mill te sion in Canada, with a big difference. 
eood, warm, friendly voice was enough for 
e rest was left to the imagination of the 
ter. But with TV the voice is but one factor. 
cian’s general appearance, his poise, his 
ie sonality show on TV, and as the years 
man who looks like a phony on tele- 

S10r be better off not running at all. 
he itician who thinks he can get in front 
vision cameras, read a speech his favorite 


shost written for him, and get away with it, 


S sta with two strikes on him. Nor will he 
tb he takes voice lessons and memorizes 
‘ss He has to do far more than that for 
‘ets a closer and clearer picture of the 
ind running for office by looking at. his T\ 
‘ could at any political meeting, no mat- 
ose the voter got to the platform. 
etty-pretty politician with a profile like 
tne [a ‘hn Barrymore is not going to get much 
furth n his pal who is as ugly as sin. For TV 
of getting into the character of a man 
rm han any other medium yet used to reach 
voters. So far, as one of the top experts 
ommunications told me, perhaps hope- 
e will never be another phony elected 
CSi¢ of the United States. Wishful thinking 
U atement may be, TV has so far been 
C ng out the character of a candidate far 
1 anything else. And the roving cameras 
es) crews have just begun to get going. 





by L. L. L. Golden 


[V already provides another offset to the written 
word of the editors and the sweet tones of the 
candidates coming through your radio sets. It is 
going to be very much harder to stick a label on a 
man and will make the work of the party propa- 
gandist more difficult than it has ever been. The 
press can interpret till it is blue in the face; can 
paint a man black as Satan or innocent as an 
angel; then have the whole mental picture kicked 
through the window by the citizens taking a long 
look at the candidate himself on television. 

The late President Roosevelt mace radio, with 
his fireside chats, his very own. He had the jump 
on all others. For he came over as the kindly, 
warm, reasonable man who was always in the 
little fellow’s corner. Others who did not have his 
marvelous voice were left way, way behind. Who 
will be the Roosevelt of television remains to be 
seen, but the politician who can really master 
this new medium is going to be tough to beat. 


 gomerel Truman on TV loses a great deal. 
But the essential ordinariness of the man who 
upset the apple cart in November of “48 comes 
through clearly on TV. He stumbles, and some- 
times bumbles. But he still has a quality on TV 
which, should he run again, will de helpful. 
Senator Taft, who has great big horns and a 
hooked tail to many Americans, looks like a very 





—Internationa 


KEFAUVER acknowledges Democratic nomination. 
He is known to voters by televised investigations. 


decent soul on TV. He has given up his rimless 
glasses for colorless horn-rimmed ones and the 
other night took them off altogether. That, plus 
sigus of a sense of humor, is. going to make it 
much harder for his opponents to keep him black 

General Eisenhower, in his TV appearances so 
far, gives off real warmth and leaves the impres- 
sion of a friendly, kind, decent citizen who speaks 
frankly, honestly. He has the kind of face that 
should mean votes if he’s nominated. 

And Harold Stassen, another candidate for the 
Republican nomination, used TV to declare him- 
self a candidate. He did not give the impression 
of being all wool and a yard wide, and the first 
comments were that Stassen wasn’t coming through 
very well. Yet in the newspaper reports of his 
announcement of policies he didn’t look bad at all 

Senator Estes Kefauver, who is, at this time of 
writing, the only announced Democratic candidate 
tor the Presidential nomination, owes his even 
being considered at all to television. The televised 
hearings of the Senate investigation into big-time 
crime and big cities’ political machines which he 
chaired, made him a national figure at once. Here 
was the good Galahad, sitting upright, the picture 
of judicial decency, exposing the machinations of 
the criminals. Had there been no TV he would 
not only have never been so well Known, but the 
public would have barely recognized him. 

The same hearings took a lawyer in his 
thirties and made him the darling of those who 
favored the good as against the bad boys, the 
Costellos et al. Rudolph Halley, counsel to the 
Kefauver Senate Committee. was not even known 
to his own profession. He was an obscure lawyer 
who overnight became the TV viewers’ white 
knight. He was able, because of that, and the use 
of television in his campaign, to get himself elected 
to the Presidency of New York City’s City Council 
And that against a solid Tammany man with al 
Tammany’s organization and favors dispensed 

Of the big names, however, the man who first 
made use of TV properly was Governor Thomas 
E. Dewev of New York Despite his defeat by 
Harry Truman in 1948, despite his reputation tor 
being stiff and tormal and cold, he won re-election 
in New York State as Governor in 1950 and raised 
his reputation with the voters tremendously 

Governor Dewey did not sit in front of a camera 
and read a manuscript. He did not memorize his 
speeches. What he did do was new to IV and it 


late 


CONTINUED ON PAGE | 
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WINDSOR HOSPITAL 
TOTS MAGICLAND 


Determined children in Red Cross Hospital 
are winning fight against cerebral palsy 


by Max Braithwaite 


4 rang 
OCCUPATIONAL therapy treatment on specially 


constructed loom benefits Mrs. John Ryves. Miss 
Jane Clare, OTR, supervises intricate pattern. 





POLIO victim Penny Gascoigne takes treatment in 
Workshop pool, donated by Windsor Rotary Club 
Nurse Melanie Panczyk guides her movements 


SCHOOL at the Workshop offers the same curriculum as any other. Cerebral-palsy children, explains Miss 
Marjorie Box, are unable to control muscles but only in rare cases in there any effect on the intelligence. 








WALKING exercises on special skis are part of the 
training program that has completely cured 
Gail Shanfield, whose leg muscles would not work. 


7 HEN I FIRST walked into the room and 
saw those kids it was like being hit betwee 
the eyes with a hammer. They were sitting 


at little toy chairs in a semi-circle having schoo 
Some of them were strapped into their chairs s¢ 
that they wouldn't fall out and hurt themselves. 

I was doing a quick tour of the Red Cros 
Curative Workshop in Windsor. My guid Miss 
Dorothy Meuser, head physiotherapist of the 
workshop, had taken me through aii the rooms 
She'd shown me the carpentry shop where vatients 
recovering from polio or any other calamity that 
incapacitates nerves and muscles can mak useful 
articles while getting needed exercise. And she'd 
shown me the weaving room where paticats get 
foot and finger exercise while learning useful 
hobby. 

She'd shown me the physiotherapy rooms. The 
walking room where people learn to clin b steps 
all over again and to walk in a straight |.ne..- 
the restricted exercise room filled with fascinating 
gadgets like the rowing machine and the shoulder 
wheel . . . and the treatment room with ill sors 
of machines for stimulating nerves and nuscles 
and the hot wax bath and so on. 

I had been greatly impressed with the equipmell 
and the appearance of this shiny new building and 
the obvious efficiency of the staff, but that was al. 
To me these were just a lot of tricky gadget 
employed to cure a lot of conditions | oulda! 
even pronounce. I hadn't associated thom with 
little kids . . . like my four at home. 

CONTINUED ON (AGE ? 
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ATE Lach surveys world with a jaun- DINK CARROLL its Sports Editor of The Gazette 
id a broken jaw, as he sits game out. Montreal 


IS THERE A HEX 
N ELMER LACH? 


“Evergreen Elmer” is a fitting name 


for a player who bounces back again 


from the injuries Lach has suffered 


by Dink Carroll 


Fr HE BIG STORY of the first half ot the cur 
rent National Hockey League season was not 
the appearance of a flashy new recruit, nor of 

the work of such reigning super-stars as Maurice 
(The Rocket) Richard or Gordie Howe. The big 
story was Elmer Lach, a guy they all said w 1s 
through and who wasn’t sure himself before the 
season started that what they were saving wasn't 
true. But at the end of the first half of the sched 
ule, the much-injured 34-year-old Lach was lead 
ing the league in scoring points, and was the talk 
of the circuit. 

Every year, for the last four or five vears, Elmer 
has been going to retire He usually makes the 
announcement at the end of the lengthy season 
when he has played himself into complete exhaus 
tion. Last Christmas a reporter visited him in the 


smart new home he has built for himself and his 


is a gadget Elmer dreamed up to pro- family in Notre Dame de Grace in the west end otf 
ken jaw in 1948-49 Stanley Cup semi- Montreal. The reporter asked him how long he 
it failed to win NHL President's nod. thought he could keep going. 


“This is the last vear, I think.” he said. 

“Oh, you’re always retiring,” his wife said 
“You'd better not say anything until you're out of 
1 

Mrs. Lach, formerly Kav Fletcher of Moose 
Jaw, wishes he would retire. She has kept too 
many hospital vigils when Elmer was under the 
ether as a result of hockey injuries to feel com 
tortable about his career on the ice Facial cuts, 
severed arteries, fractured fingers and toes, torn 
ligaments, charley-horses and pulled muscles are 
the lot of most hockey players, but Elmer has 
suffered all those and many major ones besides 

Before he became the spectacular centre of Cana 
diens’ famed “Punch Line,” he had already trac- 
tured his wrist and his elbow One of the most 
amazing things about him is that he has what ts 
known in the trade as a “rubber” elbow This is 
in his lett arm and it was thought for a time that 


it would seriously hamper his shooting. May 





t did, but it didn’t prevent him trom finishing wel 
up in the scoring race each year, or from topping 
the list at the end of the 1947-48 season 

Elmer, whose summer passion ts golt, shoots 
steadily in the 70s, even with his ersatz elbow 

Down through the years he has sustained a frac 
tured skull, a broken cheekbone and two broken 
raws, though he says grimly that it was only one 


Prttririiti iii 





—Al| Photos Canada Wide 
LACH has genius for predicaments (above), but 
never complained of injury purposely caused 


broken jaw: he 





the same one broken twice 
The skull fracture came in a game between the 
Toronto Maple Leats and Canadiens in February, 
1947, in the Montreal Forum. Don Metz rushed 
across the rink and nailed him with a heavy check 
that crashed him to the ice. His only move- 
ment was the spasmodic jerking of his legs. They 
hurried him to the hospital, where the serious 
nature of the injury was determined 


re y ] neecil wr 
There was a good deal of speculation as to 








whether he would ever be able to play again, but 
he was back in uniform the following October and 
enjoved one of his greatest seasons. After a slow 


start, he came on fast in the second half of the 


schedule to nose out Buddy O'Connor by a sin 





point tor the individual scoring leadership 





I* 4 GAME agail the Chicago Black Hawks in 
December, 1948, he stumbled and fell while 


carrying the puck in on the Chicago defence and 
once more lay prone on the ice. With the help ot 


his teammates and Ernie Cook, Canadiens’ trainer. 
he was lifted to his feet and, under his own power. 
! 


made for the clinic in the Forum In the passage 


way to the clinic he collapsed 
Ernie Cook said later that Elmer knew his jaw 


om: he Lnep he feel r hee » he’ 1 
was broken: he knew the feeling because he'd suf- 


fered a fractured cheekbone three seasons earlier 
The last game of the 1948-49 season betwee 
the Red Wings and Canadiens at Detroit was as 
rough and tough as they come. Elmer was banged 
on the chin by a Detroit plaver’s elbow, and given 
severe gomng-over. He didn’t sav much about 
probably because he was eager to play the 
Stanley Cup semi-tinal series which started 1 
Detroit two nights later Early in that first game 
he collided with Jack Stewart and fell to the ic 
When he got up his whole expression was o 
of utter disgust and we 1eSs He seeme t 
He 
yene co 
The w 
lin ¢ 


oO em, and 
e wasn't s 
we Very goo 
eason that his ice Was too sore to bear % 
WeIZAL ¢ i ) 
The elevator reached the ground floor 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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THE MAYOR WHO GOES IN FOR COLOR 


ICTORIA’S new Mavor, Claude 
Harrison walks the streets of 


British Columbia’s capital wrap 


navy blue, silk-lined cape, 


ped in a 
; ’ 
hatless, a diamond fiashing on his 
wedding fing 

He’s a character in his own right, 
this fourth native son of Victoria’s 38 
chief magistrates to be his city's 


Mavor in a 90-vear history 


A lawyer, he’s typically gruff in 
court, fierce in his determination to 
get things his wav, gruelling in pro- 


secution. Underneath is a_ large, 
kindly streak. Often an impish look 
comes over His Worship’s face, as he 
takes off his black-rimmed glasses, 
looks right at you with blue eves that 
seem innocent and child-like. 

For 40 vears Claude Harrison was 


Victoria city police prosecutor As 
he neared retirement age of 65 last 
autumn, he decided he'd have to 
have something to do, that Victoria 
was in bad financially He 
fitted the two problems together, be- 
came convince e was the man for! 
the Mavor's Of four candidates 


ection, he won the 





in a spiri 
mavoralty by 800 votes Evervone 
was surprised—even (¢ laude Harrison 

He had conducted a flamboyant 


campaign for the two-vear term om 





t ities and useless 


will cut out uncertal 
expenditures,” he cried. “Victoria 
will get its due—it has been brushed 
aside and trampled upon long enough, 
of the tax 


to go to Ot 


ee th > 
aiwavs at the ec 


paver.” He thre 


tawa, demandin is right: said 





that if the citv wouldn't pay his trav 
elling expenses he'd pay his own 
Harrison threw modesty aside sent 
ut. vote-catching pamphlets to the 
voters Iw ye as firm, fair and 
fearless as I ha my past service 
I am against all secret meetings of the 
Council, or ymmittees, or police 


Cll, C TLC, I } 
commissioners 


The morning of Jan. | he drove to 


Victoria’s ancient, clock-tower City 
Hall. parked his 1951 Packard, threw 
his blue cape jauntily over his shoul 
ders and st d at the head of the re 
ng line at the New Year's Dav 
reception 
Next dav he took over the Mavor’s 
ffice from retiring Percy George 
He started preparing his inaugural 
idress He Savs Nn d scovered all 
s worries to be well founded. He 
Id s « vereby shocking 
Victoria: “] am sorry to say I feel we 
ire bound to f eventua yank 
Iptcy 
City Contre r Henry Watson got 
agreed with the new Mavor. The 
controller said: “I am not very happy 
with the trend ir financial affairs 
take h ears 
Cit Audit Pat D ) kewis 
mbed \ t yand wagon of 
fina i on Said Dunn Now 


J. K. NESBITT 
BC legislature pre gallery 








for the city to be frugal 
The headaches we suffer in bad times 
contracted 
His blue Cape over his shoulders in 
and rain, the Mayor looks calm 
nightmares 
overcoat’s 
too hot for even in winter.” 


Thus he dismisses his sartorial oddity 


is bound to become quite as 


by J. K. Nesbitt 


Claude Harrison sports a blue cape, 
he’s fond of green growing things; 


he’s bound to brighten up Victoria 


—Bill Halkett 


MAYOR'S blue cape sets him apart from fellow citizens, gives him a flam- 
boyant appearance. Actually, he is more conservative than his dress indicates. 


famous as Victoria’s hanging flower 
baskets. As tourists used “to take 
pictures of policemen in English 
bobby uniforms, so they'll probably 
want His Worship to pose in blue 
cape on City Hall steps. Should the 
Mayor pose, he'll tell the visitors 
Capes are always stylish, economical 
too, though he’s by no means poor- 
that he has had only three capes in 40 
years. 

As to going hatless, Mayor Har- 


rison gives this explanati: “Hats 
give me a bit of a headac ia 
healthier to get your head \et thay 
to get a headache.” 


Though a resident of Vi. ‘orig a 
his life, Mayor Harrison S$ COm- 
paratively unknown, excep’ jn the 
courts. So, as soon as he wis electeg 
to the city’s top job, surpris report. 
ers flooded to him to find out al 


about the new Mayor. 

Abrupt in| manner, hi clipped 
speech sometimes hard to follow, His 
Worship snorted: “I don’t think its 
important who you are—it’s what yoy 
do that’s important.” 

No, he doesn’t often use a walk. 
ing stick, but he has one that once 
belonged to King Edward VII. No 
he wouldn't tell the story.“ never telj 
it, for some reason, which | don't 
know myself,” said His Worship. “No 
mystery—nothing dishonest—I jus 
never tell it—sometime, perhaps—’ 

For years in Victoria there has| 
been talk that a new City Hall is a 
pressing need. Victorians say they're 
ashamed of their old City Hall, s0 
rickety now that bricks sometimes 
fall off, threatening to slay innocent 
passers-by in the streets. But Mayor 
Harrison is quite satisfied with the 
73-year-old seat of civic government 

“A beautiful piece of graceful old 
architecture—an old-world _ touch,” 
he says. “I’m very much against this 
modern architecture—buildings that 
look like match boxes, ice-cream 
cones and beer barrels—such mon- 
strosities have no place in Victoria— 
this is not California, nor Ontario.” 


M AYOR HARRISON loves the out 
doors as many men and women 
love a religion. Indeed, the outdoors 1s 
a religion to him—and his only hobby 
He finds peace and solace—and ideas 
—in the wide open spaces of Van 
couver Island. He owns hundreds of 
acres of the Malahat, has a fine hou 
far above the waters of Saanich Inlet 
with a view of the Gulf of Georgi 
and its islands, of the distant, snow 
capped Olympic Mountains in th 
State of Washington. He owns hun 
dreds of acres more of wildernes 
complete with lakes and streams, 
the rugged Hills of Sooke. He li 
at Malahat, 20 miles from Victor 
most of the year, but in % 
and his wife (there are no ci 
are at home in exclusive Up!at 
trict, not in Victoria pri 
the Oak Bay municipality 

Mostly Harrison spend his tin 
alone in the woods, though he’s 4 i! 
host, and the perfect cony 
when he talks about Nat 
himself, in the woods, e's 
lonely, he says, with Nature «ll arou 

“When you're alone you can thi 
he says. “Good company’s very SP** 
did, now and then, but when you) 
in company, no matter ho 


really can’t think. There» 00 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


HOW THE EXECUTION was done is shown in Washington by Polis 
hooded to protect family. Ammunition used at Katyn was actually German. 


LAST TRAIN TO 


by Willson Woodside 


HAVE ALWAYS looked upon 
Colone! Jerzy Grobicki with a 
certain awe, aS a man who was 
dive when he ought properly to be 
dead. He was on the last train to 
Katyn Forest, where the Polish offic- 
ers were massacred, in May 1940, 
when the train was suddenly stopped 
aa junction point and to the con- 
fusion of the Soviet guards, switched 
on to a different line. 
He thinks it had suddenly occurred 
lir Beria that it might prove 
convenient at some future time if 
they couldn't produce any Polish 








iicers at all. If they had even a few 
0 bring forward, they could claim 
at the others had died of illness, or 


escaped, or what-not. And that is, 
n fact, what the Soviets did say had 
rappened to them, when they were 
wddenly in demand the following 
iear. It Was not until after the Ger- 
mans had uncovered the graves to 
t¢ world on April 13, 1943, that the 
Xviets asserted that the Polish pris- 
mers had been left behind at Smol- 
‘kin the retreat of 1941, and were 
Jere the Germans. 








exist 99 per cent of the Allied 

World believed this version at that 
ume. The Nazis were too obviously 
Ting to lit the Allied coalition by 
ing ' Soviets of the crime 
voedbels, who was putting out the 
MOry, Ww considered the world’s 
: And the men of Dachau 
“¢ Buch awald, of Auschwitz and 
didenek vere so well established as 
teh t their cry of “Murder!” 
taker with extreme skepticism. 








tt Was sier and more “patriotic” 
deleve “yat the enemy had done it, 
Most ; ople did. Presenting the 
Cry stro circumstantial evidence 
the lish Government-in-exile 
Nd the ikness of the Soviet reply 


was at that time a_ thankless task, 
as I can affirm. 

But today the political situation 
has changed, and at long last a pub- 
lic enquiry has been launched in the 
Western world into this peculiarly re- 
volting crime. It is being conducted 
by a committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Colonel Grobicki 
has been questioned for the best part 
of a day on his experiences in So- 
viet imprisonment and on the gen- 
eral layout of the scene of the crime. 
The committee 
could scarcely 
find a _ witness 
more likely to 
have noted this 
precisely, as Gro- 
bicki was pro- 
fessor of military 
geography in the 
Polish Staff Col- 
lege before the 
war. 

The essence of 
his story is that, 
towards the end 
of March, 1940, 
the Soviets told 
them at Kozielsk 
Camp that for 
administrative 
reasons this large 
camp of about 
4,500 prisoners 
was to be split 
up; while it was also intimated that 
they were going home, or being 
handed to the Allies to fight in 
France. So the groups of officers 
went off, day by day, in rather good 
spirits, thinking that at least their 
condition couldn’t be worse and there 
might be something to this rumor of 
repatriation. 

Grobicki remembered afterwards 
the case of a young lieutenant, a mere 





STALIN TOLD SIKORSKI that the missing 
Poles ‘‘might have escaped to Manchuria 


boy, who was being separated from 
his father and went in tears to the 
Commandant, who told him that if 
he knew where they were going he'd 
spare his tears. “In any case, you will 
soon be together again.” Vividly, too, 
he recalls that on their “last train”, 
a group of officers was singing and 
he overheard one Soviet guard re- 
mark to another: “They wouldn’t be 
so cheerful if they knew what’s com- 
ing next.” 

Grobicki was in the prison hospital 
with an infected 
leg (which be- 
came much worse 
during imprison- 
ment) when his 
transport was to 
leave. A guard 
came for him, 
and the doctor 
said that he could 
not go anywhere 
in his condition. 
There was an 
argument, but 
the guard came 
back later and 
said that he could 
stay. It is possible 
that, with the 
NKVD. security 
ee arrangements, 
neither the guard 
nor the doctor 
knew the con- 
voy’s destination. If they did know, 
they were bound to keep it a secret, 
so couldn’t give the natural answer: 
“A shot in the back of your head will 
soon cure your infected foot.” 

That was in April. In early May 
Grobicki was included in the last 
transport of 200 men from Kozielsk 

and ended up with 206 persons 
from the other two Polish officers’ 
camps in the vicinity, Starobielsk and 


—Wide World 


h witness, 
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KATYN 


Ostashkov, at the new camp of Pav- 
lishchev Bor. So sudden had been the 
decision to spare a few that the new 
camp was quite unprepared for them. 
So methodical had been the liquida- 
tion that each of the three Polish 
camps was down to its last transport. 

All the rest were not killed in the 
Katyn Forest. As the Polish writer 
Joseph Mackiewicz establishes in his 
exceptionally well-organized and well- 
written account, “The Katyn Wood 
Murders” (Palm, $3.25) only prison- 
ers from Kozielsk were found in the 
mass graves of Katyn, and only 4,143 
bodies were discovered and exhumed, 
though the German propaganda had 
claimed 10,000 to 12,000 and the 
Soviets upheld this number in their 
own “investigation” a year later. 


AS FAR as the German claim goes, it 
£%X appears that after exhuming some 
hundreds of bodies they simply as 
sumed that all of the Polish officer 
prisoners, whose approximate number 
they knew, were buried there. The 
official report of the senior German 
medical official states quite plainly 
that 4,143 bodies were exhumed and 
omits any mention of a possible 10- 
12,000. But German propaganda was 
stuck with its earlier claim and prob- 
ably feared to undermine belief in the 
whole affair by revising the figure 
downward ; P 
But why should the Soviets have 
accepted this false figure? Is it not 
quite simple? If they gave the smaller 
figure, awkward questions would arise 
as to what happened to the rest of the 
Polish officers. With the lump figure, 
they could “explain” the disappear- 
ance of all the Polish officers as a 
German crime. For of course their 
version, issued the dav after the sen- 
sational German announcement of 
April 13, 1943, was that the Polish 
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tk jis than the simple a.b.c. 
so t in ty your notes as 
well as write them at shorthand 


speed—that is, Dutton Speedwords. 


Based on a scientific analysis of word- 
frequencies the abbreviating rules 
are so powerful that ordinary run- 
ning matter averages only a fraction 
over tw letters per word 

A boon for notetaking 

If you've ever lost a good idea be- 





aust i +t it down on paper 
juic ( f you've ever lost 
the essential points of a sales meet- 
ing, a lecture, or an important phone 
message ecause you didn’t get all 
the details down; you'll realize what 
a boon Speedwords is for busy profes- 
siona ( business executives 
writers, teachers and students 

In twenty hours of fascinating spare- 
time study you can master the 8 
esson Dutton Speedwords course and 
soon e taking down your notes at 


un st tne speed I nougn 
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‘Captain Morgans tn town. 


| and hes Gringing you 
@ Viner Rum Old Fashioned / 


An appetizing old favourite with 
a welcome new flavour 
made with mellow ( aptain Morgan Rum! 
The new Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet gives 
directions for many delightful drinks and dishes. 
For your free copy, write Captain Morgan Rum Distillers 
P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. 


4 aptain Morgan 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums. 


that’s an Old Fashioned 


tinguished men have warmly com- 
mended Speedwords. 

Dutton Speedwords can be used for 
all languages — it has an exciting 
future as a One-World Brief-Script. 
Because its writers—whatever their 
national tongue — all use the same 
Speedwords they can correspond 
freely with each other and at more 
than twice the speed of writing in a 
national language. Get started right 
away on Speedwords. Your writing 
speed will go up from the start. No 
twenty hours of interesting study 
could bring you a richer return. 

For free specimen lesson and full de- 
tails, write now by air mail, air letter 


or air post-card. 


DUTTC 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


(Dept. SN1) 92-3 Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1, England 





SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 


Less than one hour a day of fas- 
cinating spare-time study will give 
you mastery of all the rules of 
streamlined Dutton Shorthand in 
30 days. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds 
up speeds to 150-200 words a min- 
ute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it'’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. For 
FREE specimen lesson of this al- 
ternative geometric method write 
now by air letter or posteard to 
the address above. 
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officers were being used on road con- 
struction west of Smolensk, in July 
1941, had been left behind in the 
big retreat, fallen into German hands 
and been murdered. Then the Ger- 
mans—so the Soviets claimed—had 
dug them up in early 1943, “fixed 
up” the papers on the bodies so as to 
leave none later than 1940, and re- 
opened the graves for their big propa- 
ganda flourish. 

In “The Katyn Wood Murders” the 
author deals very thoroughly with this 
version. He spent four days at Katyn 
in May 1943, towards the end of the 
exhumation. He saw many _ bodies 
taken out before his eyes. He was able 
to request the exhumation of bodies 
from an untouched part of the mass 
grave. I won’t repeat his description 
of the state of the corpses, how 
pressed together they were; it is quite 
convincing. 

The boots had to be cut off to get 
at the newspapers which so many of 
the men had stuffed around their feet 
for warmth. All the newspapers, of 
which almost every body had a copy 
or at least some pieces on it, were 
dated April or May 1940. From the 
pockets the author saw documents, 
medal citations, postcards and letters 
from home and answers still unposted, 
and many taken out. Alto- 
gether there were 1650 letters and 
1640 postcards. None was dated later 
than April 1940. 


(ss rHE investigation of the “In- 
ternational Commission” of ex- 
perts which the Germans brought to 
Katvn (they had invited the Red Cross 
to investigate ut the Soviets had furi- 
rejected this) there hung one 
dark doubt. Where were the cartridges 
of the thousands of shells used in the 
execution? Were the Germans hiding 
them? What make was the ammuni- 


diaries, 


ously 


tion? 
It was German, marked “Geco”, 
made by Gustav Genschow and Co., 


near Karlsruhe. The Germans were 
in quite evident confusion over this 
until enquiry showed that Genschow 
had supplied large quantities of am- 
munition to Soviet Russia after the 
Rapallo Treaty, and also had supplied 
Poland and the Baltic States. 

But why didn’t the Soviets seize on 
this point to “prove” that the Ger- 
mans had done it? Because it would 
have blown sky-high the claim that 
this was a cleverly-prepared German 
propaganda trick. In such a case, the 
Germans would have Russian 
ammunition, of which they had cap- 


tured vast stores 


used 


winter uni- 
great-coats in which the 
bodies were clothed. These went with 
the April 1940 date of the crime 
rather better than with the date the 
Soviets first gave tor a German shoot- 
ing, August 1941. Indeed, the report 
on the Soviet “investigation” shifted 
this to “September-December 1941.” 


there were the 


and 


Then 
forms 


Exactly eight Vears Feb- 
ruary 1944, I carried on a small in- 
vestigation of my own into this ques- 
tion of the date of the crime. In Lon 
don I had long conversations with a 
courier of the Polish Underground 
and with Ambassador Kot, who had 
had the task of pressing the search 
for the missing officers in 1941, after 
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The courier, 
wak, was on his third wart 
London. He returned fate 
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Lieutena! 


to carry the instructions fi erol 


uprising, and when that fa 
with his bride through the ver 
reached 
point he made about Kat va 
after all mail ceased comin IT 
officers in the 
the Underground sent thr cours 
into n 


London again 


late sprin F 


Russia to find out al 








a) 


could. ( returned, with the news 
that loc: people only knew that the 
camps hi been emptied. 
kot | been sent to the Moscow 
post be se of his pro-Soviet sym- 
i went over after the war 
the ommunist-dominated  Po- 
Government, so he cannot be 
accused a “fascist.” He retailed 
ome t ong story of the evasions 
i Vyshinskv, Molotov and Stalin in 
of the persistent enquiries which 
he. and then Generals Anders 





‘ : . . —Federal 
; : YNEL JERZY GROBICKI 
s 


ss nd Sikorski. made of the where- 
houts of the officers who were to 

le ead their new army. It is all in this 

a hook 

rd 


we have, but we cannot 
give wi we have not got.” He 
promised lists within a few davs. 
Then K went to Molotov, who 
great deal and suggested 
nistrative and — transport 
were holding up the offi- 
at the depots. Next, back 
y. Who still hadn't the list 
ted darkly that when he 
he could approach the 
authorities, and “even be 


: | BI with Vyshinsky, in early 
Octo 1941. “We will hand over 
| 


nish where necessary.” 
n December, Kot. Anders 
were able to face Stalin 
ov with a list of 3845 
h had been compiled by 
s of the three camps and 
ish underground. The list 
irprised Stalin. He said: 
sible, they have escaped.” 
d, where to? Stalin said, 
to Manchuria for in- 


told it to me, Anders 
id Stalin that with Soviet 
ingements it was evident- 

that thousands of fu- 
' ish uniform could travel 
visit tg US f miles across the USSR 
Warsal thout NKVD_ knowing any- 
heriqm'"S abo ot it. Stalin was. still) in- 
ling he time of this interview 
rs ant t didn’t know where the 
Meer e, but that they had been 
vas tha ‘Teed ar ould turn up. He couldn't 
rom (aM pu Sikorski into telegraphic 

; tion with any of them 

cour Was only on the next occasion 
vat the Kot as able to reach Stalin, in 











March 1942, that the latter, after 
repeating that he didn’t know where 
the officers were, threw out the sug- 
gestion that “it may be that they are 
in camps in territories taken over by 
the Germans, and have dispersed 
there.” Here, after all the months of 
anguished enquiry, was the beginning 
of the Soviet alibi. 

But the Polish leaders already 
dreaded the worst. For they now had 
reports, confirmed by a number of 
witnesses, that Beria and Merkulov, 
the top two of the NKVD, had ap- 
proached Colonel Berling and two 
companions in Lubianka Prison in 
Moscow on October 30, 1940 about 
the possibility of raising Polish units 


under Soviet command in the case of 
a German attack. Berling agreed in 
principle, and Merkulov asked how 
many officers could be found who 
would be suitable. Beria’s face twitch- 
ed; apparently even the NKVD keep 
secrets from each other. Berling 
quickly offered to prepare a list of 
suitable names of those whom he 
remembered to be imprisoned on 
Soviet territory. 

At this Beria cleared his throat 
and said “No, not those. We made a 
big mistake concerning them. A grave 
mistake was made These sig- 
nificant words were related carefully 
by the three Polish officers to their 
cell companions immediately after- 
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wards, and discussed uneasily. 

But perhaps the strongest indict- 
ment of the Soviets for the Katyn 
Massacre was the suggestion made by 
Stalin to Churchill and Roosevelt at 
the Teheran Conference, and related 
in the latest book of Churchill’s me- 
moirs. The way to curb Germany’s 
national spirit and make her more 
pliable after the war, Stalin said, was 
to shoot 50,000 German officers. 

In a polished and pictorial narra- 
tive Mackiewicz has presented the 
definitive account of an atrocity which 
will live forever in Polish history. 
Tardily, the world may be ready to 
believe the truth about it, and take 
heed. 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


two of 


9 Brann. 


¥ finest 
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HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER'S TOWN 


Superb setting spacious grounds, ad- 
joining famous Mid-Ocean Golf Course. 
Sailing. fishing, private beach, pool, 
jancing in Castle Rendezvous. Excellent 
to airport and prin- 


lisine. Convenient 


yal points of interest 


HoTeL eG ennge 


GOir AND BEACH CLUB, ST. GEORGE'S 


Overlooking | 7th Century Sc. George s 

ren trom airport. Private 
ise huge indoor 
atmosphere and old 


comtortable rooms 


i children’s program, 


beact 
pool. True 


wor 





dancing 
RICHARD M. TOOHILL. GEN. MGR 
For information, See Your Trave! Agent or 
William P Wolfe Organization 
Representat 
47 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


Also New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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DANCE TO THE PIPER—by Agnes de Mille— 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


| ETERMINATION is in many 
cases a large part of the ingredi- 


ents of genius. It has certainly been 
so in the case of Agnes de Mille, 
choreographer of many of the greatest 
American ballets of the last 15 years, 
and of several which have been pre- 
sented on Canadian stages in recent 
weeks with tremendous appl iuse. 

It is not without significance that 
she writes of the two-room New York 
home to which she betook herself, 
almost penniless, in 1939: “I lived 
there for eight years, and knew peace, 
met and courted the man of my 
choice, and waited out the war for 
him.” Nor is it without significance 
that at the same date, and on the next 
page, “I also began to dress neatly, 
and I started appearing places on 
time.” This was at a time when she 
already had behind her a great deal 
of brilliant artistic success, but no 
financial success, in both London and 
the United States. If she had been 
less determined she might already 
have been rich, but she would not 
have been de Mille. 

How essential determination is if 
you are going to do anything of your 
own in ballet is evident in every line 
of this amazing book, which is in 
sense a history of that art in the 
English-spe: aking world since Pavlova, 
iIthough the reader has to piece the 
history together from innumerable 
allusions, since it Was not written for 
inv such purpose. But in addition to 
being the life story of a great choreog- 
rapher (and an only slightly less great 
aunvert the book is a brilliant piece 
of writing 

Agnes de Mille can draw character 
just as well in dialogue as in the 
dance. She is a literary artist of the 
first rank, and if there was ever a 
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JACKET: ‘DANCE TO THE PIPER” 


book by a stage artist which proclaims 
aloud that no ghost-writer ever touch- 
ed a line of it, this is it. You can feel 
the determination of the author—the 
determination to do a great job of 
authoring just like a great job of 
dancing—all over the pages. And she 
can get just as determined about the 
narration of something whose success 
or failure was settled ten years ago 
as she was at the time. 

The tale of the success of her great 
American ballet at the Metropolitan, 
“at 9.40, October 16, 1942,” when 
they had 22 curtain calls, is the most 
exciting thing about ballet that this 
omnivorous reader of ballet books has 
ever read. If we add that de Mille is 
a thinker, and knows what ballet is 
about and what it can do and ought 
to do, perhaps you will get the idea 
that this is a great book. 


Two Generations 


WINDS OF MORNING — by H. L. Davis — 
McLeod—$4.25 


by Jack Lewis 


HIS is a quite remarkably fine 

regional novel about the Amer- 
ican Northwest in the 1920's by a 
man whose writing is part of a great 
tradition; a tougher, more muscular 
Mark Twain in whose hands language 
is at once virile and graceful, earthy 
and melodious. 

The story concerns Amos Clarke, 
a hot-blooded, imaginative young 
sheriff’s assistant, and Old Hendricks, 
a herder who has known and loved 
the Northwest since it was first 
settled. Diddled by an unscrupulous 
rancher and his rascally foreman, the 
two of them set out to herd a knot of 
wild horses across country—the old 
man to talk and teach, the young one 
to listen and learn. 

The relationship of the two men— 
representing two generations of 


American tradition—make a _ richly 
satisfying story, and the author's 


description of the land and its peo- 
ple, seen through the eyes of youth 
and age, is couched in magnificently 
moving and colorful language. 


Chain Reaction 


MORNING STAR — by J. L. Hodson — Long- 
mans, Green—$3.00 


by R. A. Farquharson 

HE CASE for the independent 

newspaper threatened by absorp- 
tion into one of the British newspaper 
chains is not only the central theme 
of “Morning Star” but is the obvious 
reason why the book was written. As 
a novel it is weak; as an argument 
it is well done. 

So far we have not the same prob- 
lem in Canadian newspaper oOwner- 
ship. Multiple newspaper ownership 
in Canada has as yet left the editors 
local autonomy. How long this will 
be true no one can say. 

Economic factors will 


probably 


PEVIEWS @ 





“GODS, GRAVES & SCHOLARS 


extend the chain system here as 
has been extended in England and 
concentration of the press in fewer 
and fewer hands may yet become the 
kind of problem which wi make 
“Morning Star” a more vivid book to 
Canadians. 


Seattle Informal 


SKID ROAD—by Murray Morgan 
—$5.25. 


McMillar 


by Kim Mecllroy 





jer informal, highly readable, and 


probably quite authoritative his 
tory of the city of Seattle, is of the 
school of Herbert Asbury’s  simila 
account of San Francisco, New Or 
leans, and New York. There is slight: 
ly less accent on the more lurid side 
of the early days, possibly because 
Seattle’s past is a trifle less lurid than 
its sinful sisters. 

Morgan goes right back to the 
founding of Seattle, by a  bibulous 
doctor named Maynard who dream 


ed dreams of building a great city 00 
the shores of Puget Sound and went 
broke helping his dream come true 

The early days were marked by 
trouble with the Indians, who seem 
to have been a rather ineffectual and 
peaceable lot but were nevertheless 
chivvied about and _— occasionally 


slaughtered and in general yiven the 
white man’s usual treatment 


The city grew, with the norma 


growing pains, including a vreat fire 
the establishment of a segrezated dis 


trict with the resultant arguments pre 
and con, trouble with cheap imported 
labor culminating in violence, and 
finally the General Strike. 

All of this, the way Mor 
it, makes good reading. H¢ 


in writes 
ias done 


o ® ha ly; 
a great deal of research int the early 
days and seems to have dus up ©? 


siderably more detailed source male 
rial than most historians. 

This is a job no one, to my know! 
edge, has yet done on a Canadia 
city. It’s about time someone did 
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Glory of the Past 


£S AND SCHOLARS — by C. W. 


cops, GR* 
Yt te “lelland & Stewart—$6.75. . 
by John : Watson 


W. -ERAM is the pseudonym 
C German publisher with a 
archaeology and his book 


ol 


passion , 

sa su of the greatest archaeo- 
ogical -overies of modern times, 
the bi taking story of civiliza- 
tion’s begianings, as revealed by the 
nades a that hacked away 
7 


Egypt and Babylonia, 


the tops’ of 
Uxmal and 


Trov : Pompeii, 
Chichen Itza. 

Here the story of Schliemann, 
who discovered Troy by ditching 
scientific theory and following Homer 
to the | r; Champollion, ‘the boy 
genius who  hecinaed the Rosetta 
Stone; Carter, the modest Englishman 
who found King Tut and uncovered 
the glories of Egypt; Winckelmann, 
who laid bare the streets and villas of 
Pompeii; Woolley, who unearthed the 
dest civilization in the world and 
substantiated the Biblical story of the 
Flood; Stephens and Thompson, 
whose ‘le wanderings disclosed 
New World culture as advanced and 
complex as anything in the Old. 

It would be a muddy- mettled read- 
ild not share in the excite- 
ment of this fabulous voyage of dis- 
° romance of the treasure- 
hunt appeals to all of us. 

Mr. Ceram is very German: his 
hook is thoroughly organized and 
compartmented and he has no aver- 
sion to using three words where one 
would do; nor is the translation by 
E. B. Garside precisely a thing of 
neauty. However, the excitement is 
ite irresistible and “Gods, Graves 
ind Scholars” is sure to be one of the 
most widely read non-fiction books 


er wnod c 








In addition, those readers who at- 
tach Importance to the physical ap- 
pearance of a book will treasure this 
volume, created by Knopf’s design- 
ng genius, W. A. Dwiggins. The 
hs and drawings are extra- 


good. 


Writers & Writing 


7. TH! ELIZABETH It Renaissance 
in the Arts! 





@ “Changing Canada”, by Mary 
QUAYLE INNIS is being offered by 
Clarke Irwin & Company, first of 
planned series. 


@ Did u hear, from Winnipeg, 
f’adio pla, “To-morrow and To-mor- 


OW and [o-morrow’? First. written 
“short siory by IsaBEL LEBourRDAIs; 


“GODS, GRAVES & SCHOLARS” 





sold to Canadian Home Journal: 
turned into radio play; sold to CBC 
Drama Department. Airways should 
continue to woo Isabel LeBourdais. 
Not only skilful radio writer, she has 
excellent radio voice. Accent is clip- 
ped but gathers warmth with sub- 
ject; example: recent broadcast of 
her letter to the Prime Minister: 
augmenting Massey Report with 
constructive suggestions about ways 
Canada could encourage native 
artists, writers and, as Isabel said 
positively, sincerely: “I speak to-day 
for all the Arts.” 


m@ Announcement that WARREN 
BALDWIN, Toronto Globe and Mail's 
parliamentary correspondent, goes to 
The Financial Post to fill the position 
left vacant by the tragic death of 
Kenneth Wilson, recalls to us the fact 
that Warren Baldwin possesses to a 
marked degree qualities of modesty, 
integrity and thoroughness that dis- 
tinguished his great - grandfather, 
Hon. Robert Baldwin. The ancestor 
was famous as “a man of one idea” 
yet that idea—responsible govern- 
ment—was to become the cornerstone 
of the whole British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Warren Baldwin will 
carry distinction to his new post and 
the best wishes of all members of the 
government who have trusted him 
these many years. 


@ We met PETER Howarb and his 
new book “The World Rebuilt” when 
he was returning from Moral Re- 
armament Assembly for Americas 
and stopped over with other leaders 
to speak in Toronto. 

Mr. Howard is the well-known 
British journalist. Others of sincere 
little group facing columnists and 
radio types were Tom Keep; twenty- 
two years a leading Communis , 1945- 
46 President National hae 
Stevedores and Dockers Union, in 
forefront of troubles in London 
docks; Wing-Commander Edward 
Howell who made one of the most 
dramatic escapes of the war from a 
Nazi prison; Eleanor Butler, former 
senator and past secretary of Irish 
labor party. All see Communism as 
ideology to be dealt with by stronger 
ideology, namely Moral- Rearmament 
which they consider more important 
than the atom bomb; putting people 
before things; not anti-anything. Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart are hi indling this 
important work. 

Other books by Peter Howard: 
“Innocent Men”, “Fighters Ever” 
“Ideas Have Legs”, “Men on Trial” 
and “That Man Frank Buchman” 


@ Many book lovers will wish to 
contribute to fund for simple, endur- 
ing monument on grave of JOHN 
MITCHELL, author Canadian classic 
“The Yellow Briar” 

He is buried in Clarkson cemetery. 
Proposal is to place on grave stone of 
native granite, engraved with dates of 
birth and death (1880-1951) follow- 
ed by “author of The Yellow Briar” 
and quotation from nov el 

“Here’s to the worn-out hearts of 
those who saw a nation built, and to 
the proud, fun-loving young hearts 
that have it in their keeping.” Address 
contributions: R. B. Bond, Trustee, 
3100 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Toronto. —Rica 
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A Sissy Schuss! 


Two beautiful miles of wide, well-cleared trail to 





e 


thrill the novice and the expert! 

The Sissy Schuss is a fitting complement to the 
Kandahar, Flying Mile, Taschereau and the score 
of other runs which have made Mont Tremblant 


lifts in full operation and both North and South 


R 
& Lodge world-famous as a skier’s paradise! With 
| RS 
& Side facilities perfect condition, now, more 

than ever, you will enjoy a week or a week-end 
here in the lovely Laurentians. 

Make reservations today for our special ‘‘Learn 
to Ski Weeks,” March 10th to April 10th. Only 


a. $75.00 per person per week days—7 nights) 
os) ; eae = 
# including lodging, meals, Ski School under Ernie 
Bal Es . ’ at : 
igh McCulloch and lift tickets! 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 
John H. Singleton, Genera! Manager 


~~ Open Winter and Summer—for Your Pleasure 





\ 


—— COMMENCING MAY IST - SS 


You cantly 7CA to EUROPE 
es roromy DOH! 


MONTREAL TO LONDON 
—and only $477 Return* 





DAILY FLIGHTS 


by “North Star” Skyliners — 
most frequent air service to all Europe 


LOWEST FARES ever otlered for trans 
Atlantic air travel, with cash savings up 
‘Million Miler” 


Steward and 


to $208.00 Captains 

experi need crews 

Stewardess service delicious meals at 
moderate cost. 

Ask your Travel Agent or 

TCA Office for full information about the 

new lowest-ever Tourist Fares. 


TRANS - CANADA 


International . Trans-Atiantic 
Transcontinental 


Yr fUles 


*Fares subjact to government approval 
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for 
this 
most 
, feminine 


of springs 


TORONTO 


SIMPSON’'S STORES AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 





FILMS 


ALLEGORY OF OUR TIMES 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


— EATH of a Salesman”, Amer- 

ica’s great success story in 
reverse, is a pretty horrifying allegory 
ot our times, and it took considerable 
courage to bring it before an audience 
conditioned to the sterling principles 
of salesmanship on this continent. 

In terms of the spirit it is a violent 
and shocking story. Physical death 
is such a commonplace on the screen 
that the success of our more uninhibit- 
ed melodramas can almost be predi- 
cated on the rate of falling bodies. But 
the death of the spirit is an infinitely 
more troubling phenomenon, 
cially when reinforced by the tricks 
of nightmare which — the 
camera produces so easily and dis- 
turbingly. 

Producer Stanley Kramer has made 
no attempt to soften the harsher im- 
plications of Willy Loman’s story. He 
has simply set up and photographed 
the Pulitzer Prize winning play very 
much as Arthur Miller wrote it, and 
so has left himself wide open to the 
double standard of criticism applied 
to stage and screen. For what is 


espe- 


realism 


accepted as convention on the stage 
is usually regarded as lack of  in- 
genuity on the part of the camera, 
and dialogue that seems fresh and 
vigorous when it comes across. the 
footlights has the effect of holding 
the characters rather than the audi- 
ence spellbound when projected from 
the screen Then too the literalism 
of the cinema is a disadvantage, since 
the magic of the camera is no sub- 
stitute, at anv rate in the critics’ 
books, for the conjury of the imagina- 
tion. 

With all these reservations “Death 
a Salesman” is a picture of unusual 
and often frightening 
The sense of flux and timelessness, 


with the derelict hero living partly in 


ol 


significance 


the present. partly in the past and 
! 


| lv in his unhappy Imagination, 1s 
far more 


part 
captured by the 
screen than by the stage: and if Fred- 
ic March’s performance as Wills 
loman seems overwrought at times 


easily 


this is partly because everything on 


he screen is by necessity far larger 
than life and manv times as natural 
For the rest, the picture's impressive 
Streneth, as well as its occasional! 


moments of weakness or dramatic 
contrivance, belong to the original 
drama 
Mildred Dunnock as Willy's wite 
ind Cameron Mitchell as the younger 
son repeat their Broadway roles here 
and Kevin McCarthy, as Hap the 
older boy, reproduces for the screen 
e role he played on the London 
stage [hey are all excellent 
‘ee | APANESE War Bride” was rather 
J luridly publicized locally as 
This, how 
shock the public 


is likely to get from the film, which is 


i drama of miscegenation 


ever, is the only 


as conventional in form and tone as 
though the hero had merely turned 
up with a girl from the wrong side of 
the tracks. 

A Korean war veteran (Don Tay- 


lor) hospitalized in Japan, m ts 
marries a pretty Red Cross worke 
(Shirley Yamaguchi) and br igs he 
back to the family home, > luxe 
truck farm in California. He 
beamingly convinced that " 
love America and 
America will love Tai. Na 
doesn’t work out that way. Ta 


every 


soon deep in trouble with th hero’ 
possessive mother, his jealou~ siste 
in-law, and a covey of resent!) neigh 
bors who haven't forgotten ataar 

It all works out to a fam: ir pat- 
tern of conflict and recone |iatior 


leading to a happy ending. Before 
this occurs the marriage is blessed 
with a strikingly Japanese b and 


the vicious sister-in-law, a po -per 
writer, has been rousingly b n 
by her outraged husband. Did h 
ever sock her!” murmured the movie 
goer behind me happily, on the wa 
out.) 


ea. brings us to “The Racket 


billed as a drama of underwork 
crime which “begins wh the 
Kefauver investigation left oft”. Ir 


not quite sure what this me 
neither I'm atraid are the 
relations men who. inve! 
slogan. Evervthing about “The Rach 
et” is a little confused. 

At the top of the gangste! rarct 
here is “The Old Man” who 
anonymous and invisible 
the storv, a minor mystery tl ct 
doesn’t get round to clearing 
Old Man runs the local city oste 
(Robert Rvan) who runs 
cians and would like to run 1 le 
} 


police force. Opposing h 


incorruptible police captai R 
Mitchum ) Involved in the 
like a fly in tangletoot 1s ibet 
Scott, as a rather frows\ tc 
singer 

It bothered me that tl st 
mind behind all this) vic 
never identified; but it dic 


me verv much 


“DEATH OF A SALESM 
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TV: NEW HAZARD FOR POLITICIANS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
be the model for a great 
ic men in the ’52 cam- 
ised an entirely new system 
wed the voters, including 
strong Democrats in New 
itself, that here was an- 
vey. And the Dewey the 
on TV was the Dewey of 
knew him and saw him at 
e: a man of great ability, 
knowledge of his subject 
. friendliness and ease that 
| public didn’t know he was 


wey technique was simple, 
) fit him, and show his deep 
: of public affairs. His op- 
uld not possibly have used 
que, for he was a Congress- 
ee little grasp 
te’s problems. Here is the 
Dewey system worked: 
or Dewey sat in a studio at 
meras introduced him, then 
to Times Square. There, a 
chnicians and one announc- 
i another camera. Crowds 
saw the Governor on a 
TV set. Then they were in- 
isk questions, any questions. 
ernor answered these ques- 
n the viewer at home would 
wd on SOth Street in Man- 
e Governor was asked an- 
estion. He answered. Then 
question would come from 


guare. And so it went. 


sed no notes. Be sat on a 
s at ease, answered the 
questions, was cool and 
ored at unfriendly question- 
voters saw the Dewey here 
knew before. For not only 
me through into the homes 
tremely well informed man 
questions off the cuff, he 
y human indeed, something 
ients for many years had 
) disprove. ne 


ttective were the Dewey tele- 


pearances that on the final 
e the voting he went on TV 
ck in the morning and did 


thon stint, keeping going until 


dnight, eating sandwiches, 
coffee out of paper cups, 
all sorts of queries. It was 
g eighteen hours but it paid 
tes and in public approval 
so many said was all wash- 
-n he lost to Harry Truman 
years before. 
ts of New York State who 
ed for Dewey before, did 
For here they saw a man 
knew his job, from top to 
nd was prepared to answer 
on any taxi driver, house- 
ol teacher, nurse, garment 
bus boy asked. It was a 
e feat and the voters said so. 
ere been TV in 1948 and 
¥ used it in the way he did 
and fought as aggressively, 
zht have been a different 
of the United States. 
tally, by answering ques- 
ie did on TV, Dewey made 
Ss for the papers than he did 
epared speeches. One other 
th that technique the voters 
vhat they want to know. The 


politician only answers the questions. 

There is real doubt if that system 
could be used in Canada under the 
CBC’s regulations today. When tele- 
vision comes it may need a revision 
of the rules to permit that sort of 
television political campaigning. But 
TV will come and when it does we 
may get again the man who can think 
on his feet, just like the great debaters 
of old in the House of Commons, the 
Lauriers, the Macdonalds, the Mei- 
ghens, to whom reading from a text 
was beyond comprehension. 


BuT TV is expensive, terribly ex- 
pensive. In fact, it is so expensive 
that the networks have had to make 
arrangements in the United States for 
sponsors to cover the costs that will 
come during the Presidential cam- 
paign. So far, Columbia Broadcasting 
System has signed up Westinghouse 
Electric for $3 million to sponsor its 
nationwide radio and television cover- 
age. It includes the two Presidential 
nominating conventions, time for both 
major parties to present their pro- 
grams during the campaign, and the 
coverage of the election returns. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has signed Philco for $3,800,000 
for a one-hundred-station TV-radio 
link of the same type of coverage as 
CBS is giving. The most recent is the 
American Broadcasting Company’s 
sale to Admiral Corporation of TV- 
radio coverage along the same lines. 

The commercial sponsorship of the 
nominating conventions, and the cam- 
paign and election results have 
brought some criticism from news- 
paper commentators. The New York 
Times’ Jack Gould, for instance, 
wrote in part that “the arrangements 
for direct commercial sponsorship on 
the air of the processes whereby we 
choose our chief executive can only 
be received with serious misgivings. 
There still are a few aspects of demo- 
cratic life which do not properly lend 
themselves to service as advertising 
billboards. Selection of a President 
is one of them.” 


Rapio is by no means unimportant 
today. But the big new factor is tele- 
vision, and the Presidential candidate 
who can fit the medium, can use it 
properly, is going to have one whale 
of a lead on his’ opponents. 

Canada has a long way to go in TV. 
Before the whole country is covered, 
for Montreal and Toronto are still not 
all Canada, CBC is really going to 
find out what big headaches can 
mean. And not the least of them is 
the problem of costs for TV in elec- 
tion campaigns. Whether it will only 
allow national time for TV on the 
same basis as radio is an important 
question for its Governors. But no 
matter what the answer is, the wise 
Canadian politicians will take a long, 
long look at what is being done in TV 
here now, and how it will be used 
until the votes are counted and a 
President elected on November 4. 

It’s getting worse and worse, hard- 
er and harder, to be a politician. Just 
think, all the worries Messrs. St. 
Laurent, Drew and Coldwell have 
now and on top of that, just over the 
hill is the new thing, television. 
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Canadian Mish 


In the finest clubs, hotels and homes, 

— wherever men of discriminating taste 
meet in congenial companionship, — 
there, you'll find Imperial. 


Moan Vulher bea, 


(yetled 
WALKERVILLE « ONTARIO 


DISTILLERS OF THE FAMOUS fancacdlan (lif WHISKY 
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Under same Canadian Management 


TORONTO - LONDON (Eng.) 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 


EUROPEAN CITIES 





Travel to 
and in 


Poeun 


.-- the way you wish 


ASK FOR COPY OF 


| “CONDUCTED TOURS” “INDEPENDENT TRAVEL” 


Giving a wide variety of itineraries Suggestions for flexible travel 


leaving at frequent intervals by planned to suit your time and 


ship or air personal preferences. 


SPECIALIZING IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL SINCE 1926 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ‘CLUB 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO Mancgement: J and ¢ LUC 


Kingsdale 6984 





Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto + Montreal + Hamilton + London + Winnipeg - Calgary * Vancouver 


THE CLARKSON COMPANY 


Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 
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from Canada’s prosperity the Investors Mutual way! 
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IS THERE A HEX ON ELMER LACH? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
door clanged open. Out stepped two 
of the Red Wings, Gordie Howe and 
Ted Lindsay. They wore freshly- 
pressed clothes and had slicked-down 
hair. You could get a whiff of shay 
ing lotion from several feet away. The 
contrast between them and Elmer was 
Startling 

‘Lo, Gordie—'lo, Ted,” said 
Elmer, and his lips didn’t move when 
he spoke. But there was a peculiarly 
envious expression in the look he 
gave them; the look that the sick give 
the well 

That was at noon and he still 
thought he might be able to play the 
next night. He had a contraption in 
a box under his arm, a combination 
helmet and plastic mask, which he 
was going to submit to ¢ larence 
Campbell, president of the N.H.L., 
for his approval. The league head 
withheld his O.K. on inspecting the 
mask, pointing out that there was pro- 
jecting metal on the surface that was 
a menace to opposing play- 
ers 

As things turned out, it 
was the compassionate 
thing to do, though the rul- 
Ing seemed to go against 
Elmer at the time. When 
the team returned to Mont- 
real Elmer went to the hos- 
pital, his jaw broken again 

He has been strangely 
jinxed in the game he loves 
so well. His injuries have 
been so serious that he has 
come to know the interiors 
of hospitals almost as well 
as his own home. Why has 
he kept on playing? 

Ernie Cook answered 
that question a few vears 
ago when it Was reported that) an 
Insurance Company which carries one 
of Elmer’s policies had offered him 
$17,000 if he’d quit hockey. Harold 
Kaese, sports columnist of the Boston 
Globe, went around to the Cana 
diens’ dressing room to check on 
it. Ernie Cook was the only repre 
sentative of the hockey club there 

Yes, it's true.” said the trainer 
“T think I'd have quit if they'd made 
me the offer.” 

‘Why didn’t he quit?” asked Kaese 

‘He didn’t quit because he likes 
the game too much,” said Ernie. “He 
wants to skate and feel the puck on 
the end of his stick. He just can't 
give it up.’ 


ELMER COMES originally from 
Nokomis, — a hamlet with a 
population of 422. He played junior 
hockey in a and senior hockey 
for the Moose Jaw Millers in the 
Western League It was early in 
1940 that Paul Haynes, who was on 
a scouting trip for the Canadiens, 
saw him, and the following October 
he went to Montreal to join the club 
He became a full-fledged star in 
the 1943-44 season when, by happy 
chance, Coach Dick Irvin put him 
between Maurice (The Rocket) 
Richard and Toe Blake to form the 
famed “Punch Line,” which Irvin 
claims is the best he ever saw 





“I’ve seen them all and 
greatest,” he maintains. “Th 
the great thrill-producers 
Richard and Blake. You'd 
them on the ice and—ppsst”’ ( 
of making a shooting movemy 
the hands) “away they went, 
rink would be in an uproar, 
never was another line to 
with them.” 


IRVIN, one of Elmer's 
admirers, once called Elmer 
way” player. 

“Elmer goes forwards, ba 
and crossways both ways,” 
white-haired coach. 

“What—do you mean to 
can't go overhead?” 

“I’ve even seen him do th 
to the air.” Irvin enthused. 
he’s a five-way player. 1’ 
him jump right over guys at 


a listene 


Elmer sells paper in the of! 


and will probably make a 
job of it when he quits hock: 
used to play baseba 
summers, but now 
centrates only on 
is a six-handicap n 
belongs to the M 
Golf Club in Mont 
he has a hobby, it 


built a brick barhs 
his backvard last 
He has one son 
Ronnie, now. seve! 
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tion is to be a goal: 


time,” Elmer says 
There was some 
ment around the I 


couple of vears ag 


a plece in an Ameri 


magazine of large circulatior 
several plavers on opposing 
teams as saving that Elmer 
irritating player, which might 
some of his injuries. Eln 
“needler” all right, but that 
explain the injuries. They 
cidents and he regards then 
He has never been heard to 
that any injury he suffered 
ed intentionally He ma\ 
share of hooking, slashing 
and butt-ending, but who d 
It was Ted Reeve who 
that if the Hockey Hall of 
Kingston is to include a 
record of hockey history, 
governors will have to includ 
X-rays for the era covering t 
Sports writers have some! 
ed tacking an appropriate 
on the tireless, swift-skating 
the Punch Line. He 1s 
referred to as “Elegant El 
his teammates call him “EI 
Elmer” in tribute to his bi 
around play Now in h 
season in the league, he Is 
as fast as evel Mavbe tl 
call him “Evergreen Elmer 
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me AX AGREEMENTS between the Fed- 
sovernment and eight of the provinces 
; at the end of March this year. They 
. cove tive fiscal years from 1947-48 to 
51-5 Only Ontario and Quebec held out. 
‘. N Federal Government is offering an- 
’ ear agreement. The terms are some 
A vhat favorable to the provinces. The big 
' 5 whether Ontario and Quebec will now 
d 
ke ¢ cision must largely depend on the cal- 
hether they would get more revenue 
5 ederal offer or do better on their own. 
5 If the ‘lone determined the actions of govern- 
9 S might say this should be the onl 
me te It probably won't be, but it is an im- 
He 
i \ pt is made here to present the relevant 
yn ‘ th a warning that Federal and Provin- 
He G iments don’t alwavs see them the same 
. 
| " <1 of the argument is in the table on this 
ild Leslie Frost, who is Treasurer as well as 
He emic Ontario, claimed on the basis of four 
old agreement that Ontario was better 
ler staved out. 
"1 | shows that Ontario’s tax-rental pay- 
srs ent the Federal Government in the four 
have come to $341 million. 
I ves Which Ontario actually collected dur- 
9 ir Vears amounted to $318 million. This 
y25 in less than the Federal offet 
ent ( taxes and other Provincial sources of 
4 tinue Whether the Province comes into 
he ’ nt with the Federal Government or not 
ic t enter into this argument.) 
sted But Mr. Frost does not leave his argument there 
H.| sh u to take into account not only what 


e did actually collect, but the taxes it 


collected by staying out of the agree 














e 


by Michael Barkway 


has also declined to give the Provincial Govern 
ment copies of its tax rolls. 

So when Mr. Frost claims that Ontario could 
have collected this income tax, he is perfectly right 
in theory: but he is skipping the practical question 
ot how to collect it. 

This argument about Ontario’s position under 
the old tax agreements cannot be complete, ot 
course, without the figures for the fifth vear. the 
vear just ending. And these are not yet available 
But it looks as though Ontario has a chance of get- 


ting enough revenue to match the Federal offe1 


The Federal payment to Ontario tor 1951-52 un- 





Ontario, Quebec aloof 
from first Ottawa tax 
offer, consider new one 





der the agreement would have been $105.8 mil- 
lon. Mr. Frost’s only estimate of what ae will col- 
lect in corporation taxes and succession duties this 
year was the one given in his budget !ast March 
And it was the same as the previous year: 
lion plus the $3 million subsidy. 

If, therefore, he is to break even with the Fed- 
eral payment, his revenues must be $16 million 
higher than last vear 


$87 mil- 


This would be an increase of 
over 18 per cent. Corporation revenues have cer- 
tainly been soaring, and there seems just a sporting 


If he does, he 


would be able to claim one vear in which he actual- 


chance that Mr. Frost might do it 


ly collected more than the Federal Government 


would have paid him. It’s still only a bare chance 
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a 
JAX IMPASSE COSTING MILLIONS 


option oftered by the Federal Government It Is 
designed to take account of Ontario's “tax poten 
tial” the highest in the country and it would 
give the Province a better deal. 

For the next five years, Ottawa offers a guaran 
teed minimum payment consisting of: 5 per cent ot 
the income tax collected in 1948: corporation taxes 
at 8'2 per cent; average succession duties collected 
by the Province in 1947-49; and the statutory sub 
sidy. This adds up to a minimum annual payment. 
throughout the next five years, of $101,800,000 

But the minimum annual payment is only a sort 
of insurance. However bad times may get. and 
whatever happens to Federal revenues, the Pro 
vince 1s guaranteed the minimum. But production 
would have to fall off very seriously before the ac- 
tual payment would get down to that. The adjust 
ed payment, to which each province is entitled, 
will take account of increases in population and 
production since 1948. 

For Ontario the adjusted payment for 1952 
under the new offer, would be at least $126 mil- 
lion. It might be $137 million. The difference here 
depends on the choice which all the provinces have 
to make. They can choose whether to have their 
annual payments calculated on the gross national 
product averaged over the previous two vears, oF 
on the previous year’s alone. 


o IS TRICKIER than it looks. If production goes 
on increasing, the last year’s figure is bound to 
be the highest. But if it turns down, the two-year 
average would cushion the reduction in payments 
Mr. Frost’s calculation for the next five vears 
therefore, boils down to something like this: Sup 
posing things turn sour and Canada gets into de 
pressed times before 1957, can he be sure of rais 
ing as much revenue as the guaranteed Federa 
payment of $101 million? (The most he got 
this vear was $90 million) 
Supposing things go well and the national prod 


uct goes on increasing, can he expect to raise as 











most important of these is the per- ind it is already certain that over the whole five much as the “adjusted” Fede pavmet vhic 
tax. By the Federal offer which Mr year period Ontario will have lost substantial rev could start at $137 million next vear and go on 
in 1946, any province staying Out of enue by staving out of the Federal-Provincial agree creasing with increasing product ) 
| agreements has a chance to collect ments tion 
it of Federal income tax. Ottawa ot So much for the past, which Mr. Churchill calls And, finall s Ontario’s independence of O 
up to that amount tor income tax paid the only guide to the future.” How does Ontario's \ \ » enough to s collec x 
I 
ce position look for the next five vears Mr. Frost could get 5 per cen Fe \ 
O had collected this 5 per cent, it would lo begin with, Mr. Frost has to consider 1eW out c sin Ss tax S 
este s the table shows) would \ y < 
ne at xtra $54 million —— complicated mac , 
t s given for 1950 collectio He p 
. the estimates.) If vou THE RESULT OF ‘‘GOING IT ALONE res it would e . 
- t peas . t . 
ners yothetical $54 mil (Millions of Dollars el in 
94()s t Ontario actually 7 By ve Complete ¢ 
| } FOR ONTARIO FOR QUEBEC staff experienc 
miss i can claim, with Bist na. if . 
4 yea sure thoro 
i lat Ontario could 47-8 48-9 49-50 47-8 48-9 49-5 50-1 tota c , I ‘ < 
’ ) \ ++ } c y y 
ot ¢ Iter olf by pad What Federal rental . 2 0 
° Q >A 2 7 FA 29 320 nless 
time nh canoe pay’ts would have been 76.1 79.9 88.1 969 34) 64.0 67.4 49 2.3 289 Wuple 
Y to Mr. Frost's 
r o } \ ' 
snag about this Revenue actually ge 
here income tax, ol collected instead : \\ 
‘ . ns 14 1 p > 9 . a ly ¢ 
it it has to be col- 1) Statutory subsidies 3.1 3.1 v.I ? ° 2.8 av P *e | \I 
ellt de rmn- 2) Corp. taxes and ) Udeoios 
\ Federal €sovern p. i aaa 626 767 790 870 305 40.4 56.8 58.9 69.3 225 | ae P ; 
' d to provide sec- succession duties “.¢ o “ , ai . 
Sa 7a A ny £Q 52 1 2 7 2 } > 0? 59 ¥f t 
0 Of its income-tax Actual Loss by staying out 10.4 0.1 6.0 6.8 23 20.8 2 0.2 2 ( c X 
ot mars n 
1 could be sent to Personal Income tax at 5 . 
and it promised of Federal rate which could Z rs aes 
. i 39 146 11.4 14 5 7 aa 5.8 75 2 l shows O 
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| ~ - ene ve VAS Ww \ e S 
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POLITICAL COURAGE of Exchequer Chancellors Cripps, Gaitskell, Butler was re. 
quired for ‘‘austerity’’ medicine; recurring crises show more than this is needed 


U.K. BUSINESS 


STERLING'S BIG TRY 


by Rodney Grey 


ia ew TIME they have all the 
right platitudes”, said one of the 
Fleet Street wits when the final com- 
munique was issued from the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers’ Con- 
ference. Having found that foreign 
aid and devaluation merely disguised 
the symptoms and did not stop the 
disease, the Finance Ministers of the 
sterling area have decided that con- 
vertibility of the pound is the only 
cure. When the pound can freely 
be exchanged it will be possible for 
an importer in the sterling area to 
buy in the cheapest market, wherever 
it is, and an exporter in the sterling 
area will be able to sell wherever he 
can get his price. 

The first job is to stop the drain on 
the central currency reserves. That 
means import cuts and commodity 
deals. The sterling area has been 
losing gold and dollars so quickly 
during the last four months that, at 
the same rate, it would be bankrupt 
in eight months. Restrictions, distaste- 
ful as they are, will buy time 

How the crisis developed is simple 
enough: it is the result of eleven 
years of continuous, only partly re- 
pressed inflation. This has created 
in most sterling countries a greater 
demand for imports, and for home- 
produced goods, than current export 
earnings allow. Behind the screen of 
exchange control, domestic produc- 
tion costs can rise; exports get harder 
and harder to sell. This has made 
the sterling area unable to withstand 
any sudden change in world business 
climate, unable to adjust quickly to 
shifts in trade. 

There were three shifts in the 
pattern of world trade last year which 
brought the crisis on sterling now: 
the reduction in American purchases 
of sterling area commodities for the 
strategic stockpile, the softening of 
major consumer markets, and the rise 
in raw material prices. The tides of 
trade turned temporarily against ster- 
ling area countries, but inflation kept 
sterling area demands for imports 
high: price changes did not, as usual 





RODNEY GREY, former SN staffer 
is now with The Manchester Guardian 
in Britain 


work toward balancing internationa 
accounts, and imports have had to be 
financed from the reserves. 

It isn’t only a “dollar shortage’ 
though during the past six months n 
sterling area country has found 
easy to earn dollars. The British sur 
plus on current account with the rest 
of the sterling area, a surplus that is 
vital to the sterling system, 
appeared. The deficit with Western 
Europe has gone up so rapidly that 
a large part of it has had to be repaid 
in gold, under the European Pay 
ments Union arrangements. 

There are plenty of people who fee 
that Britain, the banker and the man- 
ufacturer of the sterling area, cannot 
compete with American productive 
power. They argue that restrictions 
on imports and exchange control over 
capital movements are inevitable and 
permanent. To them, 


iS dis- 


the sterling 
area’s difficulties are in the nature ol 
things. They do not see them as re- 
sulting from wrong policies. In paf- 


ticular they deny that the cheap- 
money policies of the sterling area 


countries lead to a balance of trade 
deficit. Nor will they concede that the 
welfare state tends to insulate the 
individual from the economic weath- 
er to an unhealthy degree. This 1s the 
logic of the current Labor Party post 
tion in Britain; it is generally the view 
of all who deny that there is « place 
for “orthodox” economic po 


to costs ot past policies can now 
be counted. In Britain the average 
consumer does not realize ‘hat the 
food and rent subsidies free is pur 
chasing power to buy other goods 
which helps to swell import mand 


In the overseas sterling a! par- 
ticularly in India, in Paki 1 and 
Australia, it is the enthusias! yr de- 
velopment that has contribut. | to In- 


. Nanlt 
flation and to the present ficult’ 


All these countries, quite un stand- 
ably, want capital goods | and 
concrete, machines, electrica ods— 
to develop agriculture, minin’, Telit: 
ing and secondary industric lo I 
nance this they have drawn 09 ther 
wartime sterling balances 1n ondon 
The British have endorsed a 

icn ¢ 


development for political as uC 
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ic reasons and so have been 
t to restrict the drawing rights 
overseas countries. This has 
ed demand = and _ inflation 
And the British have export- 
is against old debts at a fan- 
ite. During the convertibility 
if 1947, the British were 
one day in every five 
ff wartime sterling debts. And 
ved to raise prices and costs 
the sterling area; British ex- 
could always get high prices 
terling area. 
risis Of 1952 represents the 
tion of past policies in Britain 
the overseas sterling area. It 
now that only some drastic 
in policy will prevent the 
area from becoming what 
.orth Americans have assumed 
they have tended to think of 
ing area as a high-cost area, 
producers are protected from 
tion by exchange controls, 
to solve the dollar problems 
s, gifts and restrictions. They 
forget that the sterling area 
tightly controlled fiscal de- 


ion is the centre of a great 


community. The sterling area 
f the great areas of the world 


hich goods and payments can 


easily. Without the sterling 


ements, without the pooling ot 


reserves, restrictions on dollar imports 
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be sharper and more erratic. 


sterling area could become 
y closed system where indi- 
and firms are sheltered from 


itional competition and where 
ds of living fail to rise. 


7 COMMONWEALTH Finance Min- 
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consider ways of bringing the sterling 
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ing system. Much will depend 


it the British do—the British 


with the rest of the area is 


R. A. Butler, the Conserva- 


incellor of the Exchequer, has 
brought into use an old-fash- 


weapon: monetary policy. The 


England has rz 1ised bank rates 


and stopped automatically supplying 


the money market with 


cash. The 


commercial banks have been directed 


to red 


more 


§ too 


weap 
ta} 
great 


deing 


and 


ice their advances and to be 
elective in granting credit. It 
early yet to say whether this 


still has a cutting edge. A 
‘al of industrial expansion is 
1anced out of retained profits, 
ghtening of bank credit may 
ain this. Bank rate may have 
ised again to get the required 


he reserves are still running 
quickly; there will have to be 
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import cuts in most sterling countries. 
Butler has already cut two. small 
slices off the British import bill. The 
big question now is what can be done 
with the Budget, which has been ad- 
vanced to March 4. An increase in 
taxation would hardly be deflationary, 
as it would sharply reduce incentive 
to produce. Much must be done by 
trimming Government spending. Will 
Butler reduce food subsidies? That 
question brings out the whole 
difficulty of the sterling area: the 
things that will have to be done to 
get in balance with the rest of the 
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world, let alone to make convertibility 
possible, are all politically well nigh 
impossible. The political barn is full 
of sacred cows, all of them most un- 
productive. If the sterling area is to 


ever regain some economic freedom, 
the economic facts of life must be 
borne home to the citizen daily, rath- 
er than requiring acts of political 
heroism from incoming Chancellors. 
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Guad OVER THE NORTH! 


Across the barren stretches of the sub-arctic is the great warning screen of the 


radar network and behind the radar screen are the men of 
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the Royal Canadian Air Force. always alert. 


ready to send swift fighters into the skv. 


Canadians have confidence in their pilots and 
ground crews. Canadians have confidence in their 
expanding air force. growing daily with the 
flow of F-86* Sabre jets produced by 


Canadian craftsmen at Canadair. 
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NO LASTING DEFENCE BOOM 


by P. M. Richards 


MOST EVERY dav we_ hear 
about new expansionary develop- 


ents across Canada and of its inevit- 
economic future. Defence 
expenditures are also stimulating busi- 
ess activity, and it is suggested that 
de le circumstances ¢ ada Can- 

) be prosperous. Some 
JUsINessMen are not so sure about 
s; thev're worried about the near- 
ects on business of the Gov- 

ent’s measures to fight inflation 

C werve nate s to defence, 
whic e blamed for the rise in un- 








1950 


$14.583,214 - - 
11,400,698 - 











PRESIDENT 





Hamilton 


Ottawa 





employment and decline in sales ot 
consumer durable goods. 


The other day the president of one 


ot Canada’s largest’ retailing com- 
panies—Edgar G. Burton of the 


Robert Simpson Co.—spoke his mind 
in an address to the Canadian Credit 
Institute. There's danger, he thinks, 
in the idea that defence expenditures 
are going to keep business at a high 
level indefinitely. While 
spending is building up, it necessarily 
a stimulating effect on national 
But when the 


defence 


has 


income and 


prices. 
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The Dominion of Canada 


GENERAL 


Insurance Company 


Head Office — Toronto 


REPORTS ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


- « «- « ASSETS - - + = 


- RESERVES and all Other Liabilities 


700,000 - - CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
lH e i = a : 
| 1,005,300 - - CAPITAL STOCK (Paid Up) 
2,482,516 SURPLUS SECURITY (to Policvholders) 
| poanicmnal NERAL INSURANCE 
| TOTAL INCOME - - - $4,114,090 | | TOTAL INCOME 
Being an increase of $416,340 
| 
i] | PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS $1,907,936 PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Being an increase of $419,784 
| 
SSES OF Ih NCE TTEN 
ee ee BUSINESS IN FORCE 
Automobile Fire Accident and Sickness Burglary. 
Liat y, Personal Property, Plate Glass, Guarantee Bonds. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Being an increase of $152,955 
Being an increase of $89,364 


Being an increase of $3,698,605 





W. DAVIES 


E. WHITE 


{Jamaica} 


peak period of defence spending has 
passed, which presumably will be by 
1953 barring a further extension of 
hostilities, we may be faced with a 
difficult period of adjustment—per- 
haps a much more difficult’ period 
than we'd like to think about. 

We have a highly specialized selec- 
tive defence program, giving employ- 
ment to relatively few businesses in a 


small number of communities. The 
country’s basic industries, such as 
steel, oil, paper, base metals and 


heavy construction are all doing very 
well. Yet many businesses, large and 
small, particularly those affected by 
Government restrictions and taxes, 
are having a most difficult time. This 
is accentuated by the higher cost ot 
doing business today. Certain busi!- 
nesses have felt the full blow of the 
severe restrictions on consumer credit. 


1951 
$16,067,691 
12,724,280 
825,000 
. 1,007,800 
2,518,411 
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$50,589,985 
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Secondly, personal income’ exci. anq 
sales tax increases have penaliz: ' the tr 
retailing industry. Thirdly, the  ofer. ca 
red depreciation regulations. — stee] tic 
restrictions and similar control. jaye 18 
also weighed heavily on them mi 
On the other side, there are di ce. 
supporting industries which h di- D 
rectly benefited from the defence pro | 
gram and capital investment m C 
They have had the assurai of 
orders, priority on raw materi: — and 
an adequate line of credit. The: “have sta 
not been penalized, as has the the ( 
group. Yet a flat rate of co rt 


taxation is applied to both. 

The principle of some con 
the rapid growth of consumer red: 
was quite justified a year ag Mf 
Burton but now 
more flexible; the Government ulc 
now revise the restrictions or rid 
of them when they no 
needed. If there is not some iXa Mr 
tion, the spreading effects of cnen 
ployment and pur 
will unhealthy 
tion. 


said, we sho 


are 


lessened 


create a most 


Too Smug? An 


| Wipers MUST not bc 
A about the fine future ope t 
for this country they have d 
something themselves to ens 
realization. If they don’t wo 


save to provide the necessary pita 

for the tremendous developments < 

hand, a large part of the possible \ 
benefits will be lost to us. Over th B 


past three vears the Americar 
invested a great deal of mone\ 
and this has hastened the d Op- SINCE 
ment of many important res ces Mral 
Nevertheless Canadians — themselves nen 
should own more of them; the 
tunity and the need are now With 

huge capital investment prog sal 
prospect and total Canadian ngs m 
inadequate to meet 
ments, the need for more savi was 
never greater than now. 1 was 
stressed by Edgar G. Burton. Pres las t 
dent of the Robert Simpson | u tor 
his address to the Canadian t 

Institute (see above). e | 

George W. Bourke, President 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of C. nad ite 
made the same point in his sp : 





these 1 Ire ’eLU 


his company’s annual meet We 
shareholders. He said that o 8. 

per cent of the country’s cap \ 
pansion last vear was finances ; 
Canada, which was encourag But 

our biggest pioneering job 

ahead of us and Canadia 

measure up to it. We ha 

developing our natural 


constructing new plants and p 

new machinery at a 

not exceeded by 

Today Canadians enjoy a vi g 

standard of living, and ther 

reason why this should not 
provided we are willing 

hard and more, and m 

ings available for productis 


rate 


any other 


Save 


ment. eke 
Both Mr. Bourke and Mr: 

advocated the closest scrutins Gov 

ernment spending to restrain ui 

and make possible more al 
development of Canadian r ces Pe : 
“The problem,” said the S Life 

head, “is not what services vant & 














tro. Government, but how much we 
{ford without causing an infla- 
jo) of prices that would result in dis- 
ist Mr. Burton said the Govern- 
me ias already done something to 

ite more Canadian investment, 
hy iO per cent personal income tax 
¢ on dividends from Canadian 
) lies, and suggested the Gov- 

it would be justified this year 


1 ng the 10 per cent rebate sub- 
star lly. It would help to keep 
Ca in funds at home that might 


th. ise be attracted by the better 
i0oW available on U.S. common 


U. K. Troubles 


’ \DIANS would like to see 
( 4 ore British capital participating 


( idian expansion and therefore 
“ d pleasure in the statement of 
Mr ter Thorneycroft, President of 
the | K. Board of Trade (even though 
there .gems little prospect of its early 


on) that “It is our firm policy 
for an increase of two-way 
tween Canada and the United 


Kit m, and to enable British capital 
terprise to participate, as fully 
sour tinancial and economic circum- 
stat allow, in the development of 
) resources of Canada.” The 


that participation is, of course, 
of Britain’s persistent dollar 
and general economic 

\ isic fact to remember about 
Brit s continuing difficulties is that 
of living for any manutac- 
vation has risen considerably 

vce the 1930°s, comments Susan 


Strar in the London Observer 
Then, when all raw materials were 
rt-cheap, manufacturing — nations 
sere atively well off. Since the 
val e pendulum—or, as the eco- 
omists say—the terms of trade, have 


egun tO swing in the other direction. 
Juite apart from the wartime losses 
t ‘ign investment, Britain now 
las to produce more in order to pay 
same amount of food and raw 
naterials. For a country which, like 
¢ United States, still produces almost 
wn food and most of its raw 
iteriils within its own borders, this 
Joes not matter much. For Britain it 
logs. And in 1951 the pendulum 
sharply even turther against 


In ractical terms, this means that 
Britain, by tightening her belt. 
Orting less than in 1938, the 
her imports was on average 
doa half times greater than 
the war. By contrast, her 

Xp though they were greater, 

\ three times as dear as pre- 

the terms of Britain’s trade 
changed since 1938, the post- 

‘ase in exports would now be 

for all that Britain needs to 

\s it is, they pay for only 
cent of what is imported. 

‘1. this situation worsened so 





Adver lising 
CG 
and 


lication printing 


C~ 


* 
larday ‘ light Press 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


much that the cost of Britain’s im- 
ports rose by 50 per cent over 1950, 
of which 35 per cent represented a 
rise in prices and fifteen per cent an 
increase in the amount, or volume, 
of imports. Exports, by contrast, 
earned 19 per cent more, of which 
three per cent represented an increase 
in volume, the rest an increase in 
price. 

As one economist put it, “In the 
1920’s and 1930's the terms of trade 
went in Britain’s favor. During the 
war and until 1950, Britain lost the 


advantage gained in the 1920's. In 
1951—or, if you like, since devalua- 
tion—Britain lost all the advantages 
gained in the 1930's”. 

How to pay her way in these more 
difficult circumstances is Britain’s 
fundamental economic problem, 
which is enormously complicated by 
the requirements of rearmament. In 
the statement by Mr. Thorneycroft 
referred to above, he also says: “The 
Government of the United Kingdom 
is fully conscious of the necessity of 
maintaining exports to the dollar 
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areas . .. Our defence program is be- 
ing rebalanced so as to ease the imme- 
diate burden on the metal-using in- 
dustries and so enable exports of en- 
gineering goods to be increased. In 
addition, we shall restrict home in- 
vestment and home consumption— 
even at the expense of the rebuilding 
of our blitzed cities, as well as home 
deliveries of all sorts of capital and 
consumer goods — in order to free 
resources to expand our export trade. 
And in that trade the dollar markets 
must continue to rank first.” 





"Thanks, mister-thanks a lot’ 


Boy: ‘‘Gee, you fixed my steering gear good, mister. 
You guys can fix anything, can’t you?” 


Truck Driver: ‘“‘Nope. Even the best of us profes- 


long. Here 
safe driver 
the overhaul!” 


sional drivers can’t fix kids like you if they get 


hurt.”’ 


Boy: ‘‘Whatd’ya mean, mister 
hurt?” 


Truck Driver: ‘‘Nobody 


all the time 


Boy: “Wow, that’s a big one all right!” 


Truck Driver: “‘Sure is. And where 


if they're careful. That’s 
one reason you want to keep your rig in top shape 
- go you won't have an accident. See 
that big truck of mine over there? .. .”’ 


Truck Driver: ‘“‘Because careless drivers don’t last 
your wagon’s set to roll. Now be a 
and I won't charge you anything for 


Boy: ‘Sure. I'll be careful. And thanks a lot!” 


who’s gonna get 


highway safety 


I work, the tionals that are 


mechanics go over every inch of it before I take it 


out on the road. They keep it safe and sound.” 


Boy: ‘Then you take over, huh? 


you're a good driver.”’ 


Truck Driver: “You mean a safe driver, sonny... 


Boy, I'll bet Tractors... Motor Truck 


The truck accident rate has dropped in the last 15 
years, while tonnage hauled has increased. The 
truck drivers of Canada continue to prove that 


SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT 


For our part, we’l 


continue to help them raise 


standards by building Interna- 
safer in every way. 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 
t t industria! Power... Refrigerators and Freeze 


o 


International Trucks are made in Canada at International 


in our business they’re the same thing. You know 


why the best drivers alive are safe drivers? . 


Boy: “No. Why?” 


Hamilton 


rp International 
‘ of Canada Limited 


Harvester's Chatham, Ontario, works 


Harvester Company 


Ontario 


35-949 This message is published in support of the safety and courtesy efforts of the Canadian Motor Transport Industry 


J 
INTERNATIONAL «> TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
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MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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ee ‘} 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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NO RIDERS 


CAN BE ADDED 
to a Paul Revere 
Accident & Sickness 
Policy by the Company 
after issuance! 















. Because all Paul 

ye 
9 y, Revere Accident and 
a . Sickness Policies are 
Non Cancellable 


ond Guoranteed 
Continuable to age 
65, the policies can 
not be changed by 
the company 

ond can only be 
terminated by the 
policyholder 

Write for full 
information 
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INSURANCE 


MOTORING IN THE U.S. 


by Douglas R. Weston 


oo the lifting of foreign ex- 

change restrictions by Ottawa it 
is expected that a greater number of 
people than ever before will be spend- 
ing vacations in the United States this 
year. Many of these visitors will use 
their own cars. Such travellers would 
be wise to check their automobile in- 
surance, before leaving, to see if they 
are properly and adequately covered. 
Even a minor accident, coupled with 
lack of proper credentials which will 
prove financial responsibility, may 
result in a spoiled holiday. 

The standard automobile policy 
states that coverage shall be provided 
the policyholder travelling in Canada 
and the U.S. (Mexico is excluded al- 
though coverage for motorists trav- 
elling in this country is probably ob- 
tainable by simple endorsement: this 
may be ascertained by checking with 
your insurance company) but, it 
must be remembered that in the 
U.S., like Canada, traffic laws and 
financial responsibility laws vary in 
different parts of the country. 

The best and simplest procedure 
is, before you leave, to notify your 
insurance company or your agent 
that you intend to make a motor trip 
in the U.S. and give them, if possible, 
your probable itinerary. Your com- 
pany or agent should be able to brief 
you on the financial responsibility 
laws of such states as you may pass 
through and they will provide you 
with an identity card, evidencing ex- 
istence of a valid automobile policy. 
Your company or agent should also 
be able to tell you what steps to take 
in the event of an accident. 

It must not be forgotten that dam- 
age awards in the U.S. have shown 
sharp jumps in recent years, far 
greater than they have in this coun- 
try. In Canada you may have a $20,- 
000-$40,000 policy and feel that you 
are adequately covered. But the re- 
cent record shows that awards of 
$50,000 or more in the United States 
have become increasingly common. 


-Ting in London Free Press 
So you think beavers can’t build water- 
ways, eh?” 





Under these circumstances it might 
be advisable to increase your cover- 
age. Also, it must not be forgotten 
that the legal limits are not the same 
in all states. 

One good rule to follow while trav- 
elling in the U.S.—and in Canada for 
that matter—is to ignore hitch-hikers. 
Many municipalities forbid hitch-hik- 
ing. Drivers who have picked up 
hitch-hikers and who have been in- 
volved in minor accidents have found 
themselves confronted with damage 
suits for staggering sums. And while 
many such cases have been fraudulent 
or unwarranted, the  kindhearted 
motorist has had his holiday spoiled 
and has sometimes been stuck with 


heavy expenses. 
Tax Cost 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 
Quebec had collected the hypothetical 
5 per cent of income tax it would 
still have been far worse off than 
under the Federal agreement. 
Under the new and more generous 
Federal offer for the next five years 
Quebec’s loss by staying out will be 
even greater. Its guaranteed mini- 
mum for the five years would be 
$85.6 million. The adjusted payment 
for next year would be at least $105 
million. That's on the basis of the 
two-year average for gross national 
product. On the basis of the previous 
year’s national product, Quebec would 
get $114 million in 1952-53. Even 
if it raised the 5 per cent of personal 
income tax permitted, plus corpora- 
tion taxes and succession duties, Que- 
bec cannot hope to collect this amount 
of revenue on its own. 


AS M. DUPLESSIS contemplates the 
tax agreements, he may be at- 
tracted by one Federal option which 
none of the agreeing provinces have 
yet wanted to use. Ottawa does not in- 
sist on the agreeing provinces giving 
up succession duties. They may, if they 
wish, continue to keep these in their 
own hands; and Quebec might want 
to. What Ottawa would do in that 
case is to refund up to half its own 
succession duties if an estate paid 
them to the Province. So the Prov- 
ince couldn’t gain financially unless 
its rate of succession duty was more 
than half the Federal rate. 

In sum, Quebec can hardly fail to 
gain financially by coming into the 
new Federal-Provincial tax agree- 
ments. The Ontario case is less 
clear. By collecting the permitted 5 
per cent of personal income tax, On- 
tario could at any time in the last five 
years, have increased its revenues 
above the Federal offer. But short 
of such an income tax—which pre- 
sents formidable difficulties of col- 
lection—Ontario revenues have al- 
ways fallen short of what the Federal 
payments would have been. If the 
current year proves to be an excep- 
tion, it will be the first one, and there 
won't be much margin on the Provin- 
cial side - 





Good Healt 


Bowling is a friendly 
pastime, enjoyed by all 






ages. It helps you to 
Good Health — the 
Canadian Way! 


After bowling — or any time you 


want real refreshment, enjoy } 
mellow, zestful Brading’s Ai-. 
Then you'll know why so ma: 
men are saying “I’m a Bradin 


Man Myself”. 
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LAURENTIAN TRAILS 


HE WAY DOWN: ON THE WAY UP 


by Noel Hubbard 


, HE ANNALS of Canada’s 
5 s, there are references to ski- 


ing ng as far back as 1759 but it 
was until the early 1930's that it 
star o contend with ice skating as 
a fa te winter sport. 

I ‘, most of the skiing done in 
gaste:). Canada is enjoyed in Mont- 
reals own backyard — the rolling 
Laure otian Mountains. In fact, Mont- 
real lf is reputed to be the scene 
of the first Canadian ski activities. In 


1881, skiers Were appearing on the 
slopes of the 700-foot- high Mount 
Roya! and several years later, a group 
of travelled university professors gave 
the sport a boost when they ventured 
out the mountain-side on long, 
narro’’ Finnish skis. A unique fea- 
ture of the mountain is the Montreal 
Police Department’s ski patrol, mem- 
bers of which are expert skiers and 
roficient in first aid. 

Ths Laurentian Highlands, which 
ncludes Laurentides Park, with its 
2,000 miles of perfect ski terrain, are 
patterned by a 1,000-mile network 
of well-kept and equally well-marked 
Foremost among these is 
the famed Maple Leaf trail which 
begins at Shawbridge and continues 
northw ie for 100 miles through most 
of the major resorts to the town of 
Labe 

Perhaps St. Sauveur, some 40 miles 
aorth of Montreal, could be termed 

focal point of the skiing fraternity. 
Certainly the celebrated “Pub” at St. 
Sauveur, has been host to more tall 
tales and dramatic episodes than any 
ther similar establishment on the 
North American continent. Stories 
pertaining to the Swiss Alps, Aus- 
trian Tyrol, Sun Valley, the Rockies 
and the Laurentians, circulate with a 
nonchalance born of long practice. 
trom young and old alike. One skier 


ski trails. 


nhis late fifties explained the sport 
by saving; “Skiing isn’t just a sport 


Sa way of life.” 


. ge | - 
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—Photos courtesy Canadian Nationa! Railways 


TOW DESIGNS VARY. THIS IS T-BAR AT ST. SAUVEUR 


At St. Sauveur, for the downhill 
ski fans, there’s the fast Hill 70 and 
its neighbors, Hills 67 and 71. Set in 
a picturesque valley, the town has 
slopes for both the expert and the 
novice—and for those who class them- 
selves midway between the two. There 
are 15 rope tows, two T-bar lifts 
and a J-bar lift in operation. 





TYPICAL OF THE REGION: STREET SCENE, MORIN HEIGHTS 


There are more than thirty major 
resort towns and score of smaller 
places that have excellent ski hills, 
hotels, tows and of in- 
evitable “Bistro” for the weary skier. 
Mont Rolland, Ste. Adele, Ste. Mar- 
guerite Station, Val Morin, St. Jovite 
and famed Mont Tremblant (Trem- 
bling Mountain) are among the more 
famed ski centres almost directly 
north of Montreal. 

To the north-east of Montreal, 
good skiing can be found at Morin 
Heig its, with its popular Kicking 
Horse downhill trail, Christieville, 
with its ski jump and open slopes, 
Mon fort, Shawbridge, Lac Guidon, 
Lac Lachigan and Mont Gabriel. 

Laurentides Park in the Lauren- 
tians is the best developed ski area, 
but resort owners and skiers are now 
going outside the actual park boun- 
daries to open new territory. Lake 
Macdonald, near Weir, is an excellent 
example. A 500-foot downhill run 
through birch and evergreen forests 
has been completed and work started 
on a 1,400-foot downhill trail. 

To date, millions of dollars have 
been spent in opening up the Lauren- 
tian area, but the opportunity for new 
growth is by no means closed. Hun- 
dreds of square miles are still in the 
embryo stage as far as ski develop- 
ments are concerned and only await 
initiative and capital to become excel- 
lent skiing terrain. 
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T.CcC.8. 
Founded 1865 
A BOARDING SCHOOL in the 


country for Boys from nine to 
eighteen vears of age. Separate 
Junior School for bovs under 
fourteen, 


One hundred and eleven l niver- 
sity Scholarships have been won 
by T.C.S. boys in eighteen vears. 
including six Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. 


ENROLMENT 

The enrolment in the Senior 
School is limited to 175 bevs 
and in the Junior School to 75 
boys. For over ten vears the 
available vacancies have been 
taken many months in advance 
and boys are entered until 1962. 
There are still some places avail- 
able for September 1952 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Memorial Scholarships to the 
value of $500 a vear are offered 
for annual competition: eandi- 
dates write the regular entrance 
examinations at the beginning 
of Mav. 

BURSARIES 

Many bursaries of varying 
amounts are awarded annually 
to deserving boys. || hese are en- 
dowed bursaries. and those 
given by the Old Boys” Assocei- 
ation, the Ladies’ Guild and 
other friends of the School. 


Further information will be gladly 
given on request to the Headmaster. 


PHILIP KETCHUM, M.A. 
Trinity College 
School 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


The 


CHANTE ECL IE AR 


“One of Canada's On shilandiIng 
Pion tH 
45 miles north of Montreal 
In The Laurentian Mountains 
Reasonable daily ra 
clude meals. Our a 
holiday weeks are attractive to indivi- 
duals, families or groups of friends 
i I 
$69-$83 
INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
eee ‘ e i 
Box 170, Ste-Adéle, Québec 


Arthur B. Thomps A. | e¢ Marin 
President Manage 


tes, $9-$16.50, in- 
lI 


inclusive, snow 





ZANZIBAR PACKET FREE 


Also tneludes stamps from Abyssinia—Cayman 
Islands — Ceylon — French Colonies — Gambia — 
Malta—Nigeria—and others. Complete collec- 
tion plus big illustrated magazine all free. Send 
Je for postage. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. SN Toronto Canada 









KING FAROUK and Queen Narriman 
he married after divorcing the son-less Farida 


18, whom 


A SON AT LAST! Birth of Crown Prince Ahmed 
occasion for jubilation in Egypt 













WORLD OF WOMEN 


MAKE 


MINE 


++ A BOY 


by Svanhuit Josie 


Which do you want, a son or a daughter? Tradition, 


economics, your own sex, may influence your 


preference. But Mother Nature still has the last word. 


GNES MACPHAIL has come up with a new 
fa explanation as to why there are so few 
= women in public office in Canada. She says 
its because mothers dote so much on the boys 
that the temale ego is permanently underdeveloped 

If Miss Macphail is right—and many believe 
she is—then we have the remedy in our own hands. 
Ihe girls can hardly look to the male side of the 
house to correct this situation. For it’s well known 
that even men who are proud of their daughters 
are likely to take just a little bit more pride in 
their sons 

And we can forgive the men. Because there are 
deep-rooted reasons for their desire that their 
offspring should be male—particularly the first- 
born. Nowadays they are sometimes reluctant to 
admit it. But in ancient societies they made no 
bones about their preference. Oriental peoples 
found bovs more useful on the farm than girls. 
And there were also serious considerations of 
religion and social prestige 

Even today, parents in many parts of the world 
ire influenced by these things. In Egypt, for 
instance, the birth of a boy is the occasion tor 
great rejoicing, but girl babies are of little impor- 
tance. So little, indeed. that in some areas  still- 
births of girls are not even notified. Yet everv boy 
S reported with pride whether born alive or not 

In 1948 King Farouk went so tar as to divorce 
us beautiful Queen and childhood sweetheart 
yecause she had presented him with three daugh- 
ters and no sons. It was no laughing matter. For 
the Egyptian constitution provides that only males 
in succeed to the throne. Now King Farouk’s 
blem has been solved. The King’s luck changed 
vith his new partner. This despite the fact that 
science tells us it's papa who determines baby’s sex 
i: ARMERS EVERYWHERE Still put a high value on 

bovs. And no wonder, with so much “fetching 
nd carrying to do. But in the city there’s less 
yetween boys and. girls in’ potential 
You'd think, then, that with the 
ipid growth of cities on this continent the prefer 


ence tor bovs would be dying out. But according 


to the sociologists that’s not how things are going 
\ number of studies of this matter were carried 
the United States in the thirties. They came 


conclusion that it’s the white collar workers 





id people In the uppel socio-economic classes 
ho are most anxious of all to have sons 

Ther s nothing to support this in the results 
f an investigation just released by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. But it does show that as far as 
most fathers are concerned it’s stil] the same old 


“Make This study deals with 


mine a boy 











Preference tor Children of Given Sex in R 
to Fertility. It’s part of an extensive inqu 
Social and Psychological Factors Affecti 
tility that’s been going on for some years n 

The conclusions are based on interview 
1.444 Indianapolis couples, matched as to 
characteristics and duration of marriage. | 
and mothers were asked separately, “If vo 
have only one child, would vou rather h 
boy;—a _ girl;—don’t care?” 

Over half the mothers and 42 per cent 
fathers said they had no preference. But the 
esting thing is that 48 per cent of the fathc 


22 per cent of the mothers admitted they'd ¢ 


a boy. About 25 per cent of the mothers ai 


10 per cent of the fathers expressed pre! 


[' SEEMS, then, that even among city folks 


parents want boys than girls. And fathe 
more anxious than mothers to have sons. W 

Perhaps its more satisfying to the mai 
to have a child in his own image. Also, hu 
seem to attach a litthe more importance tha 
to the carrving on of the family name. TI 
investigators mention the “tolk notion” tt 
Ing a son is associated with the tather’s masc 
But not all students of these matters bell 
is just a folk notion. 

One of those who hold a contrary view 
Marianne EF. Bernstein, whose opinion 
on statistical and other studies in the field 
a large number of American families 

Dr. Bernstein says some men have mo 
hormones than others. This may influence 
of their offspring. She has recently report 
“In tamilies where the fathers are members 
armed forces, business execulives, po 
lawvers, farmers, abstract scientists like 
mers, mathematicians, etc., the sex ratio ¢ 
children was found to be 120 bovs to 
100. girls 

“However, in families where the fathe 
In professions in which many famous wom 
engaged—i.e., actors, social workers, child 
tors, fiction writers, and all kinds of art 
sex ratio for 1,800 children was found t 
boys tor every 100 girls born.” 

So even the experts disagree as to wh 
not father’s masculinity has anything to 
baby’s sex. 

Although many people in_ the Ind 
survey were open-minded about the sex 
first child, their attitude changed when th 
sidered having two and only two. In that 
CONTINUED ON 
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TECTURAL STYLE of Havergal is attuned to its English traditions. 


HEADMISTRESS OF HAVERGAL 


by Rica Farquharson 


\! COMING in some day to 


e my photograph taken.” 
scene: a downtown To- 
lio. The speaker; a slim, 
ig-looking, woman. 
otographer: an authorita- 
man with tousled blonde 


ight sports coat, replied, 


youll just sit down and 
ob right away.” 
ve little scene took place 
crine Steele had been ap- 
Headmistress of Havergal 
loronto. The fact that the 
g photographer is one ot 
yrothers explains the fact 
Headmistress sometimes 
orders. John Steele got 
that illustrates this article 
the first time an “old girl” 
1 and a Canadian has been 
directing spirit. Miss Steele 
ee distinguished Heads, all 
n, Miss Ellen Mary Knox, 
in Wood, Miss G. E. Ma- 


o express some of her feel- 
‘vard to the place of the 

school in today’s Canada, 
said that she believed the 
‘independent’ school had 
int role in development of 
ida. A Mistress or Master 
» know each student more 
because of small classes. 
i greater degree of individ- 
tion. She hoped to know 
it Havergal, especially the 
ho might have difficulty in 
themselves. 


SCHOOLS for boys or girls 
id a strong impact upon 
ite. Sometimes, they are 
kod by those who know 
them. Usually, they have 
ous, as Well as educational, 
nost cases character devel- 
s had a dominant role and 
t learning and sports been 
During the last war many 
» Were in attendance. Thus 
link was forged with the 
1. Usually, there are 
dents from other countries 
irts of the country in resi- 





dence to encourage broader under- 
standing of other people’s problems. 

Established private or “indepen- 
dent” schools are inspected for aca- 
demic standing by departments of 
education. If financially sound, they 
are likely to continue to function for 
vears. Sometimes, small schools have 
closed their doors because they were 
only equipped to carry a limited num- 
ber of pupils and 
forced them to cease operating. In 


soaring costs 


other cases, private sources of money 
had ceased to exist. 

Schools, such as Havergal Ladies’ 
College which grew into Havergal 
College, emphasize “tradition”. In 
early davs much “tradition” came 
from England where, admittedly, they 
seemed to have many of the “right” 
answers to the boarding school ques- 
tion. Today there are Canadian 
“traditions”, superimposed upon the 
English. Miss Steele hopes to con- 


tinue the two while remembering she 
is preparing the modern girl to face 
a complex world of tomorrow. 

In 1894 a school for girls was clos- 
ing its doors on Jarvis Street, Toronto 
A group of gentlemen, led by the 
Honorable S. H. Blake, formed an 


John Steele 


CATHERINE STEELE 
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Precious 


Pair... 


$35.00 


Dry skin turns soft in 
seconds! Responds 
gratefully to the 
smoothing invigoration 
of Ardena Moisture Oil 
patted gently over 
lines and wrinkles. 


Ardena Orange Skin 
Cream smoothed over 
Ardena Moisture Oil 
makes skin petal-soft, 


dewy-smooth . . . banishes 


dry skin. 


organization to take over the build- 
ing. A search for a Head took them 
to Cheltenham School, England, and 
Miss Knex, daughter of the Vicar of 
Exton 

In an atmosphere of gracious sim- 
plicity, she had been influenced by 
her father, a combination of scholar, 
statesman, saint and man of the 
world. She had taught in the village 
Infant School, gone to Oxford; taken 
her examinations from St. Hugh’s. 

Upon receiving the Toronto invita- 
tion, she went to her brother, the 
Bishop of Coventry, for advice. He 
believed Canada was on the eve of 
great development and that his sister 
had the makings of an Empire Build- 
er. As a result, for thirty years in 
Canada, thousands of girls passed 
under the influence of Miss Knox 
Former colleagues at Havergal be- 
came Headmistresses of nine girls’ 
schools, stretching from Banff, Al- 
berta, to St. John’s Newfoundland 

Catherine Steele is of Scottish 
stock. Her family, for generations, 
have been in the seed business in To 
ronto. She graduated trom Haver 
gal, 1928; from University of To- 
ronto, 1932, Honor BA English; at- 
tended Ontario College of Education 
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SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 








and spent five years as head ot history 
department, Havergal. After a year 
off to study for her MA in Sociology 
at Columbia University, where she 
lived at International House, she went 
overseas with Canadian Children’s 
Service; nursery workers, teachers 
social workers. on loan to British 
Government during the war 

Miss Steele taught in a London 
factory district through V2 and 
rocket raid and also in a Quaker 
school for children, eleven to fifteen 

After the war Miss Steele taught 
matriculation subjects to veterans at 
Ryerson Rehabilitation Centre, To- 
ronto. The veterans, she recalls 
were among the most interested of 
students. Lately, she has had fun as 
supervisor of education division 
Royal Ontario Museum. Because his 
tory and current events are “pets,” 
she is delighted to find today’s youth 
especially keen about the McCrae 
Collection; models illustrating Old 
Ontario’s Pioneer Life. 

Miss Steele savs that every place 
she has found co-operation. She feels 
things get done when people work 
together in friendly fashion. Quietly 
confident, she returns to her old 


school 
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MAKE MINE A BOY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
rity of both fathers and 


‘thers wanted one of each sex. Very 





few said thev'd prefer two of a kind 


Less in 10 per cent of both fathers 
ind mothers chose two boys. Around 
0 per cent of the mothers wanted 
vo girls. But the fathers disagreed. 


Only three per cent of them were in 


tavor of two girls in the tamily 





Fortunately, however, — children 
have a way of winning their parents 
over in short order. Even when moth- 
er and dad have decided views on the 
matter beforehand, these are often 
reversed on the basis of what the 
stork brings. Which helps to explain 
why so many parents of one child 
said if they could only have one they'd 
choose the sex of their own first-born. 


Perhaps dad is a bit more difficult 
to win over than mother. For 19 per 
cent of the fathers and only three 
per cent of the mothers of one girl 
still admitted preference for a boy. 

The investigators believe parents 
of one child might think they'd still 
want John or Jane if they could have 
no more children. Likewise, those 
with two children would probably 
feel that if they were limited to two 
they’d keep their own. (One wonders 
if there might not be a slight feeling 





A torest with a future 


Pulp and paper spends more on forest protection 
than any other agency in Canada. Through 
scientific forest management, the industry 
safeguards its raw material for its continuing 
growth. Pulp and paper’s development is by far 


the largest element in Canada’s expansion. 


Pi Pr ax Py pir [xpusrry of Canapa 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 





that any other suggestion would 4 
disloyal.) 

Naturally, parents lucky enc ugh to 
have a boy and a girl were almoy 
unanimous in regarding this «as jdea) 
But what about people who | |reaq 
have three or more? Do the. wap 
boys or girls? 

Their answers seemed to lepend 
to a considerable extent on \ hethe; 
or not their children were of {\e “sey 
preferred”. When the first gnd last 
children were of opposite scx the 
preference was “somewhat mo high- 
ly correlated with sex of the firg 
child than with sex of the las 

Couples with two or more childrep 
of the same sex keep on hoping for 
one of the opposite sex. To tt ques 
tion, “How much were you and you; 
husband (wife) encouraged 1) have 
your last child by . Wantiny a boy 
if you had only girls, or a gir! if yoy 
had only boys?” roughly tw thirds 
of the wives and almost as many hus. 
bands admitted that this factor infly. 
enced them. A great many said. “ver 
much”. The proportion so influenced 
increased with the number chi 
dren all of one sex in the family 


. SEEMS that if parents get the sex 
they want in the first two children 
they’re more likely to leave we 
enough alone. If not, they keep on 
trying. In England, a man named W 
J. Weaver was recently called to serve 
on a jury in Birmingham. When he 
was asked what his initials stood for 
he said, “My mother and daddy had 
eleven daughters in a row. They de- 
cided to call me Welcome John.” 

Unlike Mrs. Weaver, most wives 
are not willing to keep on trving for 
a child of given sex beyond the secon 
or third. And that’s understandabk 
For we know now that if chanc 
determines the matter, the risk 
having three of a kind is one 
There’s one chance in eight that vo 
have four of one sex, and o 
of getting five girls or five bi 

It’s easy to see, then, th 
people must bow to the inevi! 

Unlike 


dianapolis survey doesn’t establish 


previous studies, the “1 

general preference for boys. But 

does show that even in this 

age a great many men put righ 

value on sons than daughters 
So it’s still a man’s world 


stop complaining. If we want 
duce the courageous women 
for public life, we'll have to 
the ego of our own sex. 


@ A series of lectures, “New Facets 


of Equality.” is being sponsored 


the six Business and Pro!-ssiona 
Women’s Clubs in the Toro 
Speakers will discuss the n egis- 
lation affecting women in 

1... amendments to the Jury t, per 
mitting women to serve on } s, and 
the equal-pay bill. Lecture! cl 
the Hon. Mr. Justice J. ¢ ce Ruer 
J. Douglas Conover, Sheriff York 
County; F. G. MacKay, Q¢ Owen 
Sound, Ont.; the Hon. Mr tice J 
Keiller Mackay; Margot 7 mps 
of the United Steelworkers \f Am 
erica; Mrs. Margaret Ashdow |. Sects 


tarv-Treasurer of the Colen 
and Stove Company Ltd.: rgare 
P. Hyndman, QC. The lect: es will 
be held for six Fridays, co encin 
February 29 through to Ap 4 
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NEWS ABOUT WOMEN 


usr \hen we think we've listed 
abo’ all the honors that can come 
1g 17-\ ar-old golfer MARLENE STEW- 
onthill, Ont., another crops 
5. La est honor is her selection for 
de Lo. E. Marsh Memorial Trophy. 
i's an’ ‘ally awarded to Canada’s out- 
sandin athlete, amateur or pro, and 
Marlen. is the first golfer to win it 
ind th. second woman. Previously, 
n 194°. 1947 and 1948, the award 
went ') BARBARA ANN SCOTT. 


ag New President of the Ontario As- 
ciation of Agricultural Societies is 
\irs. NORMAN Hystop of Caledonia. 


g Doris PLewes, Acting Director of 
the Physical Fitness Division of the 
Federal Health Department, was re- 
cently honored by the decoration of 
the Fede ration Internationale de Gym- 
nastique Ling of Stockholm, Sweden. 
The award is for outstanding leaders 
) physical education and this is the 


A TRIBUTE 


| by Lucille Chaplan 








WV KNOW now what to tell 
them — our American 
friends. Perhaps we should have 
nderstood sooner, but lacking 
words, the emotion was al- 
i wavs there—warm, and strong, 
ind true. We were sorry for the 
ans who had no royal 
and had to turn from one 
idolatry. to another— 
esman, flagpole-sitter, sports- 

creen star in their un- 
nscious search for something. 

























But how can vou stand hav- 
i King tell vou what to do?” 

ked. 

King doesn’t tell us what 
we would explain pa- 
“If anything, we tell 


Then if he doesn’t do any- 

: why do you keep him? 
: One these days you'll wake up 
k out the whole gang of 

nd join the good old 


USA —what are vou laughing 


We never knew, until now 
Woat's the King to vou?” 


ked. “What's the Royal 


deep, shocked. personal 
the loss of our beloved 
:0Vero un, the answer is clear. 
a val Family is our family. 
i | ¥ person in the British 
regardless of social 
or racial origin, the 
n Buckingham palace is 
his own family group 
cousins, perhaps. We re- 
their JOVS, take pride In 
hievements. mourn for 
rrows, and their be- 
nt being ours also—we 
th them 


W lid not “belong to a 


COREE RERO HESS SEER RESO EOESOREEEESESEESESERSSESUOEORSRESEESSESEEERESESSUESEROSE SESS EDHSURSEEGS I SRESSSUSSESSESESESESSSOSRSROSUSSORSOSRESEEEOESESESSEOESOESSOREESEEES 


;\ing’ American friends. A King 
1 to us 


first time a Canadian has been so 
honored. 


@ Frances HYLAND is a Canadian 
who leaped from drama festivals to 
the London stage. A few years ago 
this former Regina and University 
of Saskatchewan actress was sent to 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 






Pioneers in the field 70 vears ago, today 
Gestetner s leadership In SO acknowledged 

the world over. that Gestetner quality and 
service are the standards by which duplicating 
is judged. When duplication is necessary, 
our nearest Branch will help you select 

the model best suited to vour needs. and give 
you the continuing Gestetner Service which 


make it of added use and value. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


1 


Rr memenereae mener nr COMME RT NE 


in London by a scholarship raised by 
the Saskatchewan IODE and the Re- 
gina Little Theatre. After graduation 
she played in “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” with Vivien I eigh. Last month 
she made a hit in a new play pre- 
miered in London, “The Same Sky.” 
Said the London Times: “Miss Hy- 
land gives the heroine poise, charm 
and pathos.” 


@ Winner of a $300 scholarship by 
the Western Stage Society and a $500 


2 ce eee mere 


% 
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one by the Canadian Council of Jew- 
ish Women is JUNE FaltBisH, at pres- 
ent attending the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, London, England. Ac- 
tress Faibish of Shaunavon, Sask., is 
a Drama grad of the U of Saskatch- 
ewan and a former member of West- 
ern Stage Society. 

@ The Regina Caledonian Club re- 
cently celebrated its 30th anniversary, 
with one of the original curlers pres- 
ent. Mrs. MARY DONALDSON. 
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Smart to serve with 











GID LSD . EA 
eo) |W Hors doeuvres 
wk ora 

ait Cheese Tray 





Weat requires no 
preparing. So convenient 


a 
ENGLISH 
QUALITY 


to have on your pantry 
occasions when 


nents must be 





PEEK FREAN’S 


Vita Weat 


WHOLE-WHEAT CRISPBREAD 
Delicious, crisp, thin wafers of 
with se la eS cee 7 eo a 


... or to eat for your daily bread 


MADE BY 


g 
PEEK FREAN’S 


A 


MIN TON 
Ne 


BONE CHINA 


MADE IN ENGLAN 


ee Ot ee ee ee eh 


MINTON 


Onglial, Done Fieve 


Your pride and pleasure in the MINTON china you buy 


for your home will never fade Lorraine” 


pattern — with its 
delicate and colorful flowers —is enhanced by the now famous 


MINTON ‘Fife’ shape 


write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd., 


55 Wellington (St W., Toronto, for the name of your negff 


SIS CU ee cme STORES 





st dealer 





CONCERNING FOOD 





( 


great kettles of 
steaming fresh cooked 


shrimp at the fish ven- 
dor’s—the shrimp boats 
had definitely 
The cost of a pound of 
these savory pink mor- 
sels was more than we 
could afford that day so 
we bought a package of 
smoked fillets and went 


home determined to 
shake down the piggy 
banks. Lucky the sea- 


coast dweller who lives 
near the source of the 


TAKE SOME FRESH SHRIMP 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


THER DAY we saw 


arrived! 


shrimp supply! 


Perchance you're due 


to entertain very special 


guests. 


You can splurge on_ these 


delicacies of the deep and with a 


wily recipe 
fresh 


stretch a 
serve 


pound of 


shrimp to six people. 


Here’s a classic recipe of the South 


adapted to suit 


northern _ tastes. 


Shrimp Creole is an excellent buffet 
dish and is handsome served from a 
chafing dish. 


Shrimp Creole 


3 tbsps. butter 
% cup diced green pepper 





—Minute Rice 


CHAFING DISH for rice and shrimp. Recipe below 


¥4 cup minced onion 
¥2 cup diced celery 


Melt butter in saucepan, add vege: 
tables and sauté for 5 minutes. Add 
1 tbsp. flour, blend and then gradu- 
ally stir in 134 cups canned tomatoes 
Add 12 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. sugar. | bay 
leaf, small sprig parsley. Let simmer 
covered for 30 minutes. 

Meanwhile prepare %4 pound 
cooked fresh or frozen shrimp (about 


1 cup). Remove bay leaf and parsley 


PITT 


BRAIN-TEASER 





OFF TO A BAD START 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
See 15 
Shoot the child! (9) 
Study the shifting scene without in secret 
(8) 
Skin you can't stand to touch? (6) 
Sonata for the P.M.? (9) 
Cook is, for 17. (5) 
and 1. Levi's ‘‘Lives’’ will give you one 
(1,6,2,3,5) 
Mother's taken back her consent con- 
cerning wine 6, 6 
False beard. (5) 
Make love on three feet. (9) 
Laze around, between articles, and you'll 
make a bloomer. (6) 
It's sensible for the French to go back to 
a wartime measure. (8) 
She's devilishly persuasive! (9) 
Summer? (5) 





DOWN 
In heaven, dormers are built around him 
(6) 


on art and _ science 





6. Synonymously the head is shaker 
7. Band to rent 7) 
8 Result of a broken engagement 3-5 
9. I pot deans from down under 
14. Work with James Fenimore over tea 
16. This pet is all over the floor! 
17. To do th is a diverting way make 
money 
19. Cops all like seafood 
20. Will this other half of 18 
18's suggestions (7) 
21. The 18 should create more interest 'D 
those who wish to. (6) 








“act on the 


24. It’s actually for iris if taken by the | 
root. (5) 
25. To Henry VIII she must hav ounded 


like an average wife. (4) 
Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROs*s 


1. Opera Fest 

10. Icing 11 Sup 

12. See 30 acr 

13. Rut 

14. Lunge 

15. Rests 

16. Treatise 

18. Cobweb 

23. Oberon 

24. Day by d 

26. Manon 

29. See 30 ac 

30, 29 and 12 e Magic 
Flute 

30 and 34. T Bartered 
Bride Moron 

32. Lea Limi 

34. See 30 a 

DOW’ 

Print rigolettd 

Fastness 3 

Infer 1) 

Libretto Legs 
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Eve 
Orbicular 
Wad 
Bayreutt 
Vanguard 
Smiler 
Norma 

). Timid 
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( \@ ROGER 
—> & GALLET 


— 


- 


Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 





»ger & Gallet Sachets do 

suble duty! Their rare scents 

nt of excitement, love and 

auty. You'll like them be- 

cuse they’re lasting. 

PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


neral Agents for Canada, J. Alfred 
vimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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RUG RENOVATING CO. 
Gentle, safe cleaning of 
ORIENTAL 
DOMESTIC 
RUGS 


Alterations and 


os 
a 


Weaving of Damaged 
Rugs Our Specialty 
se 


eS a a 


166 DUCHESS ST. 
TORONTO 


PL. 8529-PL. 8520 
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TOMO ACHAT 


ZUCCA 
mason. 
GROW BIG 


100 Lbs. and more 


From Stokes garden 
seeds you can grow all 
the choicest varieties of 
vegetables and flowers 
and Zucca melons, too. 


Stokes Seeds— 
Famous for Quality 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 
STORES SEEDS LIMITED 


a ATHARINES, ONTARIO 


_—.. 


Secs 


Read What Women Are 


sil ~DOING 








— SAYING 


—THINKING 
in SATURDAY NIGHT 

















from tomato sauce and add shrimp 
and ¥%2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce. 
Taste and reseason. Serve with hot 
rice. Yield: 4-5 servings. 

| package pre-cooked rice gives 
the right amount for the above recipe. 
Follow directions on package for 
cooking. Arrange on platter and 
cover with shrimp mixture or serve 
separately as in photo. 

Note: 1-2 teaspoons chili powder 
may be added with tomatoes if de- 
sired. 

Very good and definitely kind to 
the budget is another member of 
King Neptune’s family—tuna fish. 
Combined with “pastas” and a good 
sauce you have a wonderful casserole 
dish to vary the week’s menus. 


Devilled Spaghetti and Tuna 


tbsp. salt 

quarts boiling water 

ounces ready-cut spaghetti 

1042 ounce can condensed 

cream of asparagus soup 

1 cup milk 

1 7 ounce can _ tuna _ fish, 
drained 

2 tbsps. lemon juice 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 tbsps. chopped onion 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Add 1 tablespoon salt to rapidly 
boiling water. Gradually add_ spa- 
ghetti so that water continues to boil. 

Cook uncovered, stirring occasion- 
ally, until tender. Drain in colander. 
In a saucepan combine soup, milk, 
tuna which has been broken up with 
a fork, lemon juice, Worcestershire 
sauce, onion, salt and pepper; mix 
well. Add cooked spaghetti and stir 
together. Place in 142 quart greased 
baking dish or casserole and bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. 
Yield: 4-6 servings. 

Slightly more exotic and suited to 
serve the “girls” for a luncheon are 
Crab Cakes. Here’s the recipe and 
the nice part of it is you can get the 
mussy part over with the day before. 


— 0 We 


]1 


Crab Cakes 


tbsps. butter or margarine 
tbsps. flour 

cup milk 

egg yolk, slightly beaten 
cups flaked cooked or can- 
ned crabmeat 

1 tbsp. chopped parsley 

1 tsp. grated lemon rind 
1 


N= = Ww Ww 


tbsp. sherry 
tsp. monosodium glutamate 
Salt to taste 


14 


Melt butter or margarine, blend in 
flour and add milk stirring until mix- 
ture is thickened and smooth. Add a 
little of this sauce to egg yolk; return 
to remaining sauce and stir over low 
heat for 1 minute. Add remaining in- 
gredients and blend. Taste and _ re- 
season. Let mixture cool and then 
chill thoroughly or overnight. Shape 
mixture into 10 or 12 flat cakes. Dip 
in | slightly beaten egg and 1 tbsp. 
water combined and then in fine dry 
bread crumbs. Sauté to a _ golden 
brown on both sides in butter or 
salad oil, 

Serve forth two cakes per guest 
with fresh mushroom sauce, green 
beans and slivered almonds and a 
baked tomato. Serves 5-6. 
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Deep Lustre Reveals Luatity 


@ This lovely desk with hand-carving and made 


from solid walnut is ever a sign of a quality piece. 


@ Carefully constructed drawers give lasting satis- 
faction. 


@ Matching arm chair with sun-burst in centre back 


lends grace and balance to this beautiful set. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 
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Do 


Haig & Haig 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Tae lague..say 





THE OLDEST NAME IN 
SCOTCH .. . FAMOUS 
FOR 324 YEARS. 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


HAIG & HAIG FIVE STAR ® &®*& XX HAIG & HAIG FIVE STAR 


« HAIG & HAIG FIVE STAR & & & & & HAIG & HAIG FIVE STARK KKK « 
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Yuling Y CIMMII ... 


SPRINGS NEW FASHION MOOD 


Skirt extravagantly full, or tapered and slim, waistlines emphatically small and moulded ; 
fanciful sleeves and necklines ... this 1s the story of Spring, unfolded in a myriad of feminine 


details, light-hearted colours. Current now, in charming abundance, at Eaton's 


m 
< 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


EATON’S.. CANADA'S LARG 


OTTAWA VIEW 


CONTINUED FROM page 


when he left school in 1915 earned 
to fly at his own expense; trinsferreg 
to the Royal Naval Air Ser ‘ce ang 
was a fighter pilot overseas fr. m 19}¢ 
to "18 (DSC and bar). After she war 
he again served for eight yei: . in the 
army, as an Officer of the ‘oronto 
Scottish. Then he helped .fo-m Tp. 
ronto’s auxiliary air force ~ uadrop 
and came into the RCAF  ulltime 
at the beginning of the war. ow Ajr 
Marshal Curtis is, unbeliev: »ly, 59. 
but he still likes to pilot hin elf ang 
does as neat a landing as ar of pis 
junior officers. His youthfu igor is 
the spark behind the RCAI Nossa 
expansion program. 


Claxton’s Lucky Day 


FPXHERE Is real urgency about getting 

F86's to the Royal Air Force, and 
the deal has been under cons:deration 
for more than a year. At one time 
it was hoped that Canadair would be 
able to start deliveries to Britain lay 
summer. But the bottleneck is not a 
Canadair; it is in the supply of en- 
gines and instruments from the US 
By the agreement at last concluded 
the U.S. will supply more of these 
and Canadair can produce more ai 
trames. The Canadian share otf 
cost will be well over half 

Untortunately — the 
does not savy when the increased de. 
liveries from the U.S. start; and there 
is no evidence that anything is 
to happen immediately. 

The reason tor announcing 
agreement now ts that Canadair 
to have an official letter of the Gos- 
ernment’s. intentions, and the US 
Government just got Senate Commi 
tee approval to allocate the funds in 
next year’s appropriations. 

It is—to put it modestly—conve 
ent for the Government to be able t 
announce the deal now. It will lend 
some corroborative detail to thé stor 
of Canada’s help for NATO which 
might otherwise have made a prett\ 
bald and unconvincing narrative 


New Cabinet Minister 


announcement 





Tt. appointment of Alcide Cote 
to succeed Edouard Rinfret 4 
Postmaster-General really was a sul 
prise: the PM’s office did not conceal 
its satisfaction that it had ¢ mpletely 
routed the press speculation tor once 
I think Alcide Coté has spoken in the 
House three times since his electio! 
in 1945: some of the speeches | 
less than two minutes. He /:1s esta? 
lished, therefore, two things hich are 
not necessary to an aspirant ‘or Cabr 
net office: it is not necessa 
lot of parliamentary speak and 1 
is not necessary to be a Pa! nentar 
Assistant to a minister. 


When he does speak or he Ns 
tings, the new minister is «  owerll 
orator. He also has plenty | expe" 


ence of administration as !ayor “ 
St. John’s, Que., from 19 to + 
He is very well liked in the 
Commons and certainly h. int oe? 
pushing himself forward office 
PM St. Laurent’s surprise «ppo#" 
ment looks good. 
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THE !GHTER SIDE 


THE TEN WORST-DRESSED 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


T long ago I spent an inter- 
\ ng evening with a_ local 
E up which claims to number 
amony ts membership Canada’s Ten 
Worst bressed Men. The organiza- 
tion never received any public 
yon ion, but its members have 
iginal theories about men’s 
ippare. and the finer points of care- 
ess ming. A number of them 

ily allowed themselves to be 
guoted on some of the recognized 
inciples Of bad dressing. 

| ally like to strike a note ot 
conser\itism,” said a Mr. Alfred 
Dumt “Bad dressing = should 
achieve the right blend of individual 
distinciion and gentlemanly restraint. 
tis just as serious a mistake to be 
ver-decorous about bad dressing as 





be over-casual. A candidate for 
the distinction of belonging to the 
1roup Canada’s worst-dressed men 
should be able to strike a pleasing 
ince between looking like a Well- 
pt Grave and an Unmade Bed.” 
\ Mr. Rumplemayer interrupted 
say that the 
the Un- 
nade Bed, a de- 
crif n first 
ipplied to the 
ite Heywood 
Brour is done 


more in any- lef, 


else to 





Wer e stand- re rh 
rds ot bad a ™ 

The Unmade Bed look goes too 

in the direction of studied care- 
essness he declared. “What we 
should strive for is an effect of or- 
derliness, with haphazard results—ra- 
ther as though you had pulled up the 
covers vithout straightening things 
nderneath.’ 


\ MR. BELFAST, one of the 
unger members, disagreed 

sith borh these gentlemen. 
Personally I favor a more aggres- 


We approach to bad dressing,” he 
ald . as the Men’s” Fashion 
Counc: recently put it, “a gay, gallic 
fest in everyday dress.’ A tie pat- 
terned ‘The Donkey’s Serenade’ or 

bow that can be illuminated by 

con ed battery will do wonders 
10 est sh the wearer's reputation 
1S OF the worst-dressed men.” 

Mc t the members felt, how 
ever to reach a high level of bad 
Uress nen’s dress should be con- 
servat casual, or both at once. 

| my case,” said a Mr. Dum- 
ruc ¥ coat-collars never hug the 
back ny shirt-collar, my lapels are 


! 
wa ressed and my pants un- 


press ind my coat-sleeves tend to 
creep my arms. I wear high shoes, 
dark ties with brown suits and 
brown, ves with blue suits and I trim 
My « hair at the back.” 


“Tink I may say without boast- 
gt | don’t repel members of the 


opposite sex,” he added, “they never 
even see me.” 

| asked Mr. Dumtruc’ whether 
dowdiness in his case was a special 
aptitude or a_ deliberately applied 
policy. 

“Both,” he replied, “though I be- 
lieve I have a natural flair for it.” 

A Mr. Tweedie declared emphati- 
cally that unsound tailoring was the 
first principle of bad dressing. 

‘At one time,” he said, “it was pos- 
sible to find very good examples of 
unsound tailoring in the ready-to- 
wear sections of country stores, but 
unfortunately this source of supply 
has been badly cut down by the mail- 
order business.” 


\I*: TWEEDIE very obligingly 
modelled his own suit, a strik- 
ing example of unsound tailoring. 
When asked where it would be pos- 
sible to purchase such a suit he shook 
his head. 

“As a matter of fact my wife made 

he said. 

I ventured to in- 
quire whether it 
was Mr. Tweed- 
ie’s idea or Mrs. 

oa Tweedie’s to sew 

'. 5% the sleeves in the 

wrong arm-holes 

— amd Mr. Tweed- 


we be bi ie smiled depre- 


es catingly. “I guess 
it was just one 
of those lucky 
accidents,” he said. 

Mr. Rumplemayer interrupted at 
this point to point out that the return 
of the Edwardian vest as announced 
in the recent Men’s Fashion Forecast 
promised to be one of the season’s 
brighter auguries for Canada’s worst- 
dressed men. 

“The vest is the Worst-Dressed 
Man’s best friend,” he declared en- 
thusiastically. “It wrinkles easily, it 
is press-proof, and it is a natural re- 
pository for poached egg.” 

The problem of hats occupied a 
great deal of the group’s attention. 
Mr. Rumplemayer stated that he had 
heard that the stiffness could be re- 
moved from a new snap-brim hat 
simply by running it through the fam- 
ily Mixmaster, though he admitted 
that he hadn't tried the experiment 
Mr. Dumtruc made the point that no 
badly-dressed man_ should _ possess 
more than one hat at a time, or 
should purchase more than one hat 
every ten years. 

At the end of the evening the 
group decided unanimously to write 
to Mr. Bing Crosby, inviting him to 
act as the group’s Honorary Presi- 
dent. 

“Mr. Crosby,” declared Mr. Rum- 
plemayer, “is the only man in public 
life who can make an Eisenhower 
jacket look as thought it had been 
specially tailored for somebody else.” 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE 


SOVEREIGN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


From the Company’s 1951 


ANNUAL REPORT 





SUMMARY OF 


LEADING FEATURES 


Premium and Annuity Income ..........eseseseseececeeeeeeeeeee---- 2,960,637 
Interest, Dividends and Rents sis = eee 863,139 


Total Cash eceipts 
Payments to Policyholders 
Policy Reserves 

Total Assets set 
New Insurance Issued....... 
Insurance in Force 


4,054,703 
1,144,394 
19,184,422 
22,211,330 
17,072,116 
110,979,790 


and Beneficiaries 


RATE OF GROWTH IN LAST 10 YEARS 


Total Cash Receipts 


New Insurance Issued ___. 
Insurance in Force 
Policy Reserves 
Total Assets 
Unassigned Surplus 


M. D. GRANT, F.1.A., F.S.A., 


President 





1941 1951 


$ 1,660,980 $ 4,054,703 
6,395,944 17,072,116 
37,693,123 110,979,790 
7,271,105 19,184,422 
8,644,043 22,211,330 
137,714 625,000 


H. M. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Managing Director 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WHYTE, President; PETEK D CURRY, Vice-President; M. D. GRANT 
JOHN MARTIN, JOHN W. HORN: ROY W. MILNER, C. D. GRAYSON, QC., 
STANLEY N JONES H M. MEIKLEJOHN, Managing Director. 


THE SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 



























WINNIPEG, CANADA 





WALL 


RENOVATION 
IN HOMES, CHURCHES, BUILDINGS 


For 45 years we have renovated by special processes. 


Have studied, developed and @ Wallpaper of 
applied wall renovating 
processes to suit every con- @ Painted su 
ceivable tyr of decorated 
surface un d served thc us 
ands of omes and insti- e Mural and gold leaf 
tutlo’ ms th roug! 1out the Pro 
work is carried out 





e Cotton ce 


e Glazed and blended 






xy O men who have had 
years of training in apply- e Acoustical 
ing our processes for each 
individual requirement of 
the surface to be renovated. @ Wall fini 
Write, or telephone PRincess 1467 
full details 
A, TEOLIS LIMITED, 4 COLLIER ST., 







rfaces of 


e Church 


» of 


for estin 





plicity and speed » Stucco and caenstone s 








every descriptior 


ll types 


theatre decorations 
every type 
ates and 


TORONTO 
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You dictate she types and 
instantaneously your message is down in 
black and white at both ends of the line. 
With the speed of light. BELL TELETYPE 
transmits important messages 
contidential information vital instructions 


or statistics to one point or many, 





Corrections or revisions are made immediately. 


Dav after day the dependable value of BELL 
rELETYPE is proved by manufacturers. 
financial houses. retail and wholesale outlets, 
publie utilities. publishers. transportation 
systems and many other businesses, 


large and small 


Call or write our nearest Business Office 


for information on how BELL TELETYPE 





cap save you money. ai 


BELL 
TELETYPE 








uD) 
md 


THE BELL TELEPHONE = £55 5) COMPANY OF CANADA 


OF cans 










SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


STAR PERFORMERS FOR YOUR 1952 GARDEN 


SUGAR-GIANT, jumbo size Ground Cherry — year ye New Hybrid Tomato, sweetest ever developed 
oe CARLETON, outst 2 new early tomato from Central Experimental Farm, Orcawa. TRIP-L-CROP 
Cl ate — MIDGET VEGETABLES, a new group for small gardens — HYBRID VEGETABLES — 
New VINELAND ASPARAGUS — SUGAR PRINCE, new extra early Hybrid Corn — PACER, earliest of all 

‘ STRAWBERRIES from seed — SEEDLESS WATERMELON — DWARF FRUITS — MULTIPLE 
APPLES — MULTIFLORA ROSE, the living fence — TREE ROSES — XMAS ROSE — Exotic Chinese TREE 
PEONY — AMARYLLIS — AMAZON LILY — CASCADE 
MUMS — AFRICAN VIOLET and dozens of other lovely 
houseplants and flowering bulbs — NEW GARDEN 
FLOWERS — Man ry NEW ee of other spe- 
























cialties and introducti ith hundreds and hundreds of 
old favorites too seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, etc. 
ng to make your garden pleasureful and profitable 








zh the FRIENDLY < e of a skilled and experienced 
i0n whose efforts 12 months of the year are 
devoted to the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Send for 
New Free Seed and Nursery Book today. See details of 
LOVELY FREE ROSE premium on each $5.00 purchase. 
148 pages of valuable help and information. 








DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN,ONT. 





AURORA ONTARIO 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE SCHOLARSHIP OF $1000. PER YEAR, 
AND 5 OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS OF $700. EACH 


i ftered for open competition among boys in Grade IX or higher who wish to 
nter St. Andrew’s next September. Examination on 15th and 16th of May. Full 
| particulars on request to The | Headmaster, K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A. 


—ST.ANDREWS COLLEGE— 7 





WINDSOR HOSPITAL: Tot’s Magicland 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 

Then, without warning, we walked 
in on Francis and Billy and Richard 
and Joanne and Jerry and Ruth Anne 
and the other cerebral-palsy children. 
I had never seen a cerebral-palsy vic- 
tim before and I’m ashamed to say 
that I reacted as stupidly as IS pos- 
sible and mumbled something like 
“IT suppose this is the mentally re- 
tarded class.” 

Miss Box showed remarkable re- 
straint by merely saying, “Indeed they 
are nothing of the kind. Right now 
they are learning reading and arith- 
metic the same as any other children.” 
Then she went on to explain that 
cerebral palsy is caused by an injury 
to the regions of the brain (before 
birth, during birth or by severe cases 
of meningitis or encephalitis) that 
eovern muscular control and only in 
rare cases does it affect the intelli- 
gence at all. 

But she explained that the dam- 
age to the brain can never be repaired. 
This means that cerebral-palsy chil- 
dren cannot learn to walk and talk 
and control their hands the way other 
children do. Every impulse from 
muscle to brain must go by a new 
and circuitous route. 

“Look at Billy there,” she said, 
pointing to a little blond chap who 
had special braces on his legs and 
whose hands were held back over his 
shoulders. “When he first came here 
two vears ago his knees were drawn 
up into his stomach, his hands were 
clutched tightly in his hair and he 
chewed his tongue. Now he can read, 
count backwards from ten and has 
twice managed to hit the plasticine 
with his elbows.” 


I Was time for Carol Anne to prac- 
tice standing. Her mother, Mrs 
Cora Stephenson, who works at the 
workshop as a volunteer and is one 
of the leaders in the parents’ associa- 
tion, and Miss Box took her out of 
her chair, laid her on her back and 
tightened up her leg braces. Then she 
was placed at the standing table which 
is really a big box with little stalls 
around the edges that prevent the 
children from falling over. 

Mrs. Stephenson, who like most of 
the children’s parents has studied the 
extensivel\ explained that 
there are two main types of cerebral 
palsy—athetoid and spastic. Athetosis 
is characterized by involuntary and 
unorganized muscle movements while 


disease 


in spasticity the muscles are tense 
and contracted. About 85 per cent of 
cerebral palsy victims, she explained, 
have one of these two types. The 
others may have ataxia (damage to 

controlling 
idity. The last two tvpes 


brain cells balance). 
tremor or ri 
are the result of extensive brain dam- 
ge that may affect the centres of 
learning. This very small percentage 
are the only mental defectives among 
cerebral-palsy children. Until very 
recently it was thought that all vic 
tims had retarded learning = ability 
simply because they had so much 


difficulty expressing themselves. 


al 


Cerebral-palsy children, I learned 
later, were until recently the most 
neglected of crippled children 
And there are more of them than 


anyone even suspected—an cs 


126 under the age of 21 fe 
100,000 population, which wi 


the figure for Canada at son 


over 18,000. Many of these 
getting the care and_ traini 
should, either because their 
don’t understand the nature 
ailment or cannot afford tr 
The Red Cross Curative W 
in Windsor is presently handlit 
54. cerebral-palsy children 
along with about 48 polio vict 
other crippled children. Some 
are brought in by their pare: 
mother brings her boy in al 
miles every morning - W 
others are picked up and tak 
home again by a Red Cross 
And the good work goes « 
homes, too. To assist parents 
their children the Curative W 
maintains a Loan Cupboard 
stocked with about $600 \ 
graduated educational toys 
tables, stabilizers, posture 
crutches, tricycles and othe 
ment. The loan cupboard is 
by the parents’ association 
of parents of C.P. children w 
banded together to help eac 
to help their children. At 
meetings they discuss the 
they are making, study the lat 
ings on cerebral palsy and 
advice from leading experts 


United States and pikes count 


VICTORIA’S MAYOR 


CONTINUED FROM 
real thinking in the world now 
it’s becoming most difficult 
things through—thinking’s a 
It is regrettable.” : 

His Worship likes to obs¢ 
animals in the woods, but 
shoot them. 

“T never hunt because I'y 
too much about animal 
animal any harm,” he sa\ 
simply, and as he talks thus 
see he really loves Nature 
quiet helpless devotion but 
no fetish with him. “Howey 
no opinion on people who d 
they have their own ideas, I 
for me Id rather leave thi 
in the woods.” 

He likes to fish, hows 
spends a great deal of 


tu 
5 A 


Coast waters in his 4 
boat, the Yonder 

Love of the woods vears 
Mavor Harrison to give up 

“Once smoked like a S} 
bish fire.’ he recalls, “bt 
learned that lighting up, 
how carefully, can be dat 


{ 
I 


the woods. One tree is wo 
tobacco in the world to me 

Their new Mavor’s love o 
wide-open spaces may give ° 
some badly needed downtow 
Where people can sit and 
Victoria’s famous sunshing 
breezes. 

Harrison was born in \ 
son of Judge Eli Harris 
British Columbia Supreme ¢ 
reached Victoria in 1858 
parents, after hectic trip 
U.S. plains in an oxen-draw 
wagon. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


r E University of Foronto has a 
| « Governor. He is” PHitip 
\ KETCHUM, Headmaster of 
| College School, Port Hope, 
O \ native of Cobourg, he is a 


ite of the U of T and of Cam- 
University, and is a Fellow ot 
foval Society of Arts. Three 
rs are in the education field 
ti |. D. KercHuuM, Professor of 
Pp ology, U of Tf; K. G. BE. 
kK ioM, Headmaster of St. An- 
College: HUGH F. KretcHuM, 

ft of Lakefield Prep School. 


& rough) February and = March, 
ren of NB, NS and Quebec are 
ng their work at a handicraft 

5 it Rockefeller Center in New 

Y Among the many demonstra- 
ho will be present are KJoLp 
1CA DEICHMANN of Saint John, 

NI lose pottery is famous; ROLAND 

G is, a feminine weaver from On- 
Madawaska on the Quebec 
wood-turner ALFRED PRINGLE 
tlev. NB 


z cer is very much in the rec- 
¢ ws. First: The Ontario Cancer 
| e has appointed Dr. CLIFFORD 
| is Director. As the new build- 
Toronto is. still in) blueprint 

Dr. Ash will continue his  pri- 
ractice in the meantime and 

he architects in the plans. A 
radiologist, 43 vear-old Dr. 

\ duated from U of Alberta 
his medical course at U of 


g Montreal pathologist, Dr. H. 
| Van Patrer, has won. the 
‘8 \llan Blair Memorial Fellow- 

1952-54, established by the 


( Cancer Society. During his 
course at McGill, following 
with the Canadian army in 

WW War Il, he won a number of 
so won first: place both in 
ind surgery In examinations 
inal Board of Medical Exam- 

U.S.). At present he is a 
rator in pathology at McGill; 

‘ end the next two vears study- 


U.S. and England. 


& t specialist in cancer research 

ippointed to the faculty of 
( University in the U.S. He is 
1) Natp D. Puittips of Toronto, 


graduate of U of Alberta; 
PhD trom U of California. 


& Presidents: E. R. (Ernie) 
‘ND of) Lethbridge Flying 
comes President of the Roval 
( n lying Clubs Association 
EpwortTny, President of Cal- 
impede Committee, was elect- 
dent of Western Canada Fairs 
ion and Western Canada As- 
of Exhibitors 


» ition Week is being observed 
ut Canada next week. In 
tres special events have been 

d and citizens are invited to 
al schools. 


aviation awards were awarded 
onth: The Tudhope Memorial 
IS intended as encouragement 
ithtul pilots and is in memory 
I Officer W. F Tudhope, killed 


in the Battle of Britain. Winner of 
this year’s trophy is 18-year-old Air 
Cadet RoGER J. NEILL of No. 12 Ed- 
monton Squadron. The other is the 
Yorath Challenge Trophy, presented 
by DENNIS K. YoRATH of Edmonton, 
Past President of the Royal Canadian 
Flying Clubs Association, to recog- 
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Housecoat of ‘Viyella’ Beatrice Dress Tartan and Chil. 
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nize outstanding ability and accom- 
plishment of instructor-managers of 
flying clubs. Winner this year is B. F. 
E. BaLerte, Manager of the Aero 
Club of BC : 


@ One of Canada’s outstanding chem- 
ists has been appointed as scientific 
adviser for special weapons to the 
Canadian Chiefs of Staff. The special 
weapons are germ and gas warfare: 
the new adviser is Dr. Orro Maas 


d's Dress of plain Yellow ‘Voella’. 


"WASH AS WOOL 


of McGill University. As Director of 
Chemical Warfare at Army Head- 
quarters in 1941, he coordinated all 
Canadian research on chemical and 


flame warfare and smoke. 


® Even if the Cornish horses didn’t 


understand his Canadian 


land championship plowing match 
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Mothers, when home dressmaking 
for yourself or the children, 

choose ‘Viyella’. It makes 

up beautifully, wears and washes, 
and always looks like new. You can 
select your ‘Viyella’ from authentic 
tartans, from pastel to darkest 

plain colors, from dainty prints, 
from soft or bold checks in many 
designs to suit every taste. *Viyella’ 
retains its colorful brilliance through 
the years and ts guaranteed by the 
unique pledge “Wash As Wool— 


If It Shrinks We Replace.” 


Viyella 


IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 


[witiaw woULies 








Nivella BY THE YARD IS SOLD AT ALL LEADING STORES 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., 266 KING ST. 


W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


accent, 
EUGENE TIMBERS, 18-year-old truck 
driver from Milliken, Ont., won first 
prize in his class in the West of Eng- 





PA 


If SO. it's probably because vou have been reading some ot 


ose Colorful magazine advertisements announcing new models. 


Millions of Canadians find out about automobiles from thei 
( 1 magazines, Here is Canada’s yreatest motor show, 
In mava rut hal factur wet th lity of 
lagazines Aulomobile manufacturers get he quality of 

J ‘a bgt J 

printing and colors that enable them to show their cars with 


! / 
mirror-lhe fidelity. Furthermore, in magaznes they shou 


fherr antomobiles semultanecousty in every community ACrOss 


, J > 
Canada. Whether Vou Hve On a Pratru farm or inan 


i i) 
/ j - / 
kas “(0S fishing village, Vou ve Mews ¢ 


t)/ 
f 


] 
new automobile 
/ 


(ASHE Ana 


f 
CONVEMLENCE, 


models destened for veur comfort, 


as scon as people in Toronto or Montreal. 


But s realistically as automobiles can be shown in Magazine 

tising. there’s nothing like thre real thing After vou Compare 
he values set forth so clearly in vour magazine. why not go to 
‘ r nearest ce tler and try out one of the new models ? 


the magazine advertising bureau of Canaa' 


21 Dundas Square, Toronto, I 




















